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Read before the Association of Medical Superintendents of Amer- 
ican Institutions for the Insane. 


Tne question whether disorders of the nervous system are increas- 
ing in a more rapid ratio than that of the population of our country, 
is one of deep interest, and though there may be no sufficient data 
for deciding it in the affirmative, there are strong reasons for believ- 
ing that facts would justify such a conclusion. 

We have only to consider the large number of patients affected 
with the worst and most dangerous forms of insanity, collected to- 
gether in the hospitals of the large cities of England and France, 
and the rapid increase of our own cities and towns, in which an ar- 
tificial and luxurious mode of living on one hand, and the cares and 
anxiety of securing a livelihood in the midst of the competition of a 
dense population on the other, are assimilating all classes of society 
more and more to the circumstances of the residents of the large 
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European cities, to be convinced of the dangers which await us from 
the increase of causes which have proved to be most productive of 
the severer forms of mental disorder. 

It is to be hoped that so extensive a prevalence of the worst grades 
of insanity, culminating in general paralysis, as exists at this time in 
the hospitals of Europe, may never be witnessed in this country. 
There is, however, a form of cerebral disorder presenting some of the 
prominent mental characteristics of general paralysis, and arising 
from the same causes, which, it appears to me, is on the increase in 
our large cities, and which I have thought might profitably claim 
the attention of the Association. 

The mental disorder in this class of cases, of which I propose to 
give a brief description, I have always been in the habit of consid- 
ering as symptomatic of some grave organic lesion of the brain. 
From the commencement of the attack, the intellectual disorder is 
strikingly diflerent from that which is manifested in ordinary insan- 
ity. It may appear under any of the usual forms of insanity. The 
patient may be excited, as in mania and monomania, or depressed, 
as in melancholia; but, in addition to emotional disorder and the de- 
lusions which are prominent characters of these forms of insanity, 
there are evidences of decided intellectual impairment. The mem- 
ory is, I believe, nearly always more or less aflected, sometimes to 
the extent of completely blotting out every event of the past life. 
The patient is generally unable to note the lapse of time, or to form 
a correct idea of his locality, or of the circumstances by which he is 
surrounded. Persons afiected with this form of insanity are frequent- 
ly in error respecting their place of abode ;—if in a public institution 
fancying that they are in a hotel, and that they have business re- 
quiring attention in the next street. The merchant has some im- 
portant engagement, the physician his patients whom he is anxious 
to visit, and the mechanic imagines he has been engaged in his daily 
occupation, and wishes to return to his family who are expecting 
him. In these cases the memory, if not entirely null, is so far im- 
paired that the patient is unable to connect his present with his for- 
mer situation by an intervening chain of events, by which means his 
erroneous conceptions might be corrected. 
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The degree of mental impairment which always exists in these 
cases, indicating a serious lesion of the cerebral structure, and the 
cousequent gravity of the proguosis, seems to require that they should 
be distinguished from cases of simple insanity, in which the mental 
manifestations and termination are so different. The mental condi- 
tion peculiar to therm is scarcely ever observed to originate during the 


progress of ordinary mania or melancholia. On the other hand, their 


characteristic physiognomy is strongly impressed upon them from the 
beginning ; so that you will be able to say, with great certainty, that 
acase is incurable, when otherwise the receut origin of the disorder 
would warrant the strongest expectations of recovery. 

In some of these cases the insanity, consisting mainly of the most 
extravagant delusions respecting the wealth or social position of the 
patient, very closely resembles that form of mental aberration which 
was until recently considered as almost exclusively belonging to gen- 
eral paralysis. A distinguished French alienist* has not hesitated 
to class these with the last named disease, even before the appear- 
ance of the slightest symptom of paralysis. Another celebrated au- 
thority,t while recognizing the serious character of these cases, and 
believing that they frequently end in paralytic insanity, is still un- 
willing that they should be distinguished from cases of simple insan- 
ity, until evidences of impaired muscular action are unequivocally 
present. A third equally eminent namet has declared in favor of 
separating these cases from simple insanity on the one hand, and 
from general paralysis on the other, and making of them a distinct 
class, under the name of “ congestive mania.” This term seems 
well adapted to express the character of the cases which | propose 
to deseribe, and | make use of it rather as a matter of convenience 
than for the purpose of dignifying them with the rank of a distinct 
disease, 


The prominent mental characteristic of congestive mania is di- 


* Dr. J. Falret, Annales Médico-Psychologiques, tome v, p. 127. 
+ Dr. Parchappe, Annales Médico-Psychologiques, tome v, p. 479. 
$ Dr. Baillarger, Annales Médico-Psychologiques, tome iv, p. 579. 
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minished power, which is manifested chiefly by confusion of ideas, 
incoherence of language, and impaired memory. The term confusion 
of ideas seems to me very expressive of that condition of mental 
chaos in which— 
Congestaque eodem 

Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum ;” 
in which the discordant elements of thought are so confused and 
mingled together, that the patient is unable to arrange them in an 
orderly and connected manner. The incoherence differs from that 
observed in ordinary mania, which results from an exuberance of 
ideas struggling, as it were, for expression, and forcing themselves 
into utterance without any regard to orderly arrangement ; while in 
this form of mania, the want of coherence is owing rather to the ab- 
sence of that mental vigor which is necessary for following out a 
connected train of thought. 

Failure of memory is, however, the most striking indication of the 
intellectual impairment. It is not unusual, when patients affected 
with this form of insanity are taken to a public institution, for them 
to retain but very indistinct recollections of their journey, and these 
even may be very soon entirely obliterated. When left by their 
friends they scarcely inquire after them, or realize the novelty of 
their position. They imagine themselves to be engaged about their 
customary business, because they are unable to draw correct conclu- 
sions respecting their position from the circumstances in which they 
are placed, and because their memory fails to present to their minds 
the succession of occurrences which is necessary to connect, and at 
the same time to separate their past and present. Patients aflected 
with simple insanity, when placed for medical care in an institution, 
generally recognize at once the character of the establishment, and 
frequently manifest considerable ingenuity in framing reasons for 
their confinement, which may appear to themselves or others con- 
sistent with the theory of their own mental integrity. The profound 
mental impairment of those aflected with congestive mania is shown, 
on the other hand, by the fact, that they are seldom aware of the 
nature of the institution in which they may be temporarily residing, 
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and, if they are partially conscious at intervals of their confinement, 


they can discover nothing in the fact that is inconsistent with the 


ideas they entertain of their perfect mental and physical health, or 
of their exalted station and influence, and never seem to feel the ne- 
cessity of doing away with the imputation of insanity by explaining 
why they, who are perfectly sane, should be placed in confinement 
with lunatics. Those affected with simple madness often display 
great energy and perseverance in the pursuit of an object, and are 
very ingenious in adapting their means to the end in view. In con- 
gestive mania, on the other hand, patients seldom manifest much 
perseverance in the accomplishment of their designs, and when they 
do so the means they employ are often ludicrously disproportionate 
tothe results they anticipate. Sometimes, as in ordinary mania, 
patients manifest considerable muscular energy and activity, and a 
strong desire to be in motion, but their activity is generally without 
an object, and appears to be mechanical rather than voluntary. 

The form which the mental disorder assumes in congestive mania 
varies in different cases, and is dependent upon the predominance of 
emotional excitement on the one hand, or of depression on the other. 
The patient sometimes presents the wild excitement of the highest 
grades of ordinary mania. He may be violent, destructive and noisy, 
and as he is, in consequence of the impairment of his reasoning 
powers, incapable of being influenced by any appeal to his better 
judgment, he is frequently very diflicult to control. In many cases 
the emotional condition partakes of that gay and expansive charac- 
ter, which has been so frequently described as a symptom of general 
paralysis. The patient is pleased with himself and every one with 
whom he comes in contact. He entertains the most extravagant de- 
lusions respecting his fortune, his social position, or his personal in- 
fluence. He believes himself the possessor of immense wealth, and 
has oflices, gifts or preferments to bestow upon all. He forms the 
most magnificent schemes for his own and the aggrandizement of his 
frends, and is most profuse in his promises to those whom he is de- 
sirous of enlisting in his service. He thinks himself in perfect physi- 
cal health, and possessed of great muscular strength, and distin- 
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guished mental abilities. These patients are frequently subject to 
hallucinations, especially of hearing, and voices at enormous distan- 


ces, which no other ear can hear, are plainly audible to them ; and 
they thus hold conversations with the Almighty, or with distant or 
departed friends. Their manner is frank, open and free, and their 
whole figure and expression manitest the highest degree of satisfac- 
tion, contentment and happiness. 

The prominent delusions, on the other hand, may be of a painful 
character. The patient will be impressed with the conviction that 
his sins have incurred the Divine displeasure, and that he can never 
obtain forgiveness. They sometimes accuse themselves of great 
crimes, which they say they have secretly committed, and believe 
that their malady, of which they are to some extent conscious, is 
sent as a judgment from Heaven to punish them. They believe that 
their misdeeds have brought extreme distress upon their families, and 
all that are most dear to them; or that they have rendered them- 
selves amenable to justice, and that the institution where they may 
have been placed for medical treatment is a prison where they have 
been sent for punishment, and where they are doomed to undergo 
the most dreadful tortures. They imagine that they are to be burned 
or flayed alive ; that they are to be scalded to death; that they are 
to be shot, or hanged, or poisoned. They are frequently harassed by 
hallucinations, and fancy that they hear voices threatening them 
with punishment, or devising means for their torture. In some in- 
stances they voluntarily seek death, as the only mode of escape from 
their sufierings ; in others, under the impression that it is sinful to 
eat, or because God has forbidden them to do so, they refuse nourish- 
ment for long periods, and in consequence become extremely weak 
and emaciated. They frequently imagine themselves to be the vie- 
tims of some secret persecution, and that their enemies are seeking 
means to compass their destruction. They believe themselves acted 
on by some mysterious influence, which they call magnetism or elec- 
tricity, and by which they suppose their enemies are able to injure 
them without fear of discovery. 

In another class of cases the emotional distarbance may be very 
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slight, even at the commencement of the attack, and there may be 
very little outward manifestation, either in language or conduct, of 
the serious nature of the disease, which may have fastened itself ir- 
remediably upon the patient. He may quietly entertain some delu- 
sion respecting his fortune or social position, or believe himself under 
the special guidance and protection of the Almighty, and may be 
subject to various hallucinations, while his language and deportment, 
to common observation, may be those of a sane person. But in these 
cases there is always marked impairment of the mental faculties, 
under the form of enfeebled memory, or inability to comprehend any 
subject upon which you may wish to fix his attention.» When con- 
versing with a case of this description, you will sometimes be made 
painfully sensible of the futility of every effort to impress him with 
a new idea, while he may perhaps talk sensibly and rationally on 
subjects with which he is already familiar. 

The above are the prominent mental characteristics of the cases 
of insanity which I propose to describe under the name of congestive 
mania. The most of the symptoms which have been named are, 
however, met with in cases of simple insanity, under one or another 
of its various forms, and I would now call the attention of the As- 
sociation to a different class of symptoms, which may be considered 
as peculiar to the congestive form of the disease, and therefore as 
distinguishing it from simple insanity. These are the physical phe- 
nomena indicating the congestive character of the disease, which has 
attacked the nervous centres. 

Among the general symptoms peculiar to congestive mania, are 
those which indicate cerebral oppression; and these may vary from 
slight giddiness or confusion of ideas, to the most complete depriva- 
tion of sense and motion. Instead of the heightened sensibility to 
external impressions, which is a striking characteristic of simple ma- 
nia, there is always in the congestive form diminished acuteness of 
perception. Though the organs of the special senses may be perfect, 


the brain seems incapable of receiving clear and distinct impressions 
of outward objects, so that the patient rarely forms correct ideas of 
the circumstances in the midst of which he is placed. As in gene- 
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guished mental abilities. These patients are frequently subject to 
hallucinations, especially of hearing, and voices at enormous distan- 
ces, which no other ear can hear, are plainly audible to them; and 
they thus hold conversations with the Almighty, or with distant or 
departed friends. Their manner is frank, open and free, and their 
whole figure and expression manifest the highest degree of satisfac- 
tion, contentment and happiness. 

The prominent delusions, on the other hand, may be of a painful 
character. The patient will be impressed with the conviction that 
his sins have incurred the Divine displeasure, and that he can never 
obtain forgiveness. They sometimes accuse themselves of great 
crimes, which they say they have secretly committed, and believe 
that their malady, of which they are to some extent conscious, is 
sent as a judgment from Heaven to punish them. They believe that 
their misdeeds have brought extreme distress upon their families, and 
all that are most dear to them; or that they have rendered them- 
selves amenable to justice, and that the institution where they may 
have been placed for medical treatment is a prison where they have 
been sent for punishment, and where they are doomed to undergo 
the most dreadful tortures. They imagine that they are to be burned 
or flayed alive ; that they are to be sculded to death; that they are 
to be shot, or hanged, or poisoned. They are frequently harassed by 
hallucinations, and fancy that they hear voices threatening them 
with punishment, or devising means for their torture. In some in- 
stances they voluntarily seek death, as the only mode of escape from 
their sufferings ; in others, under the impression that it is sinful to 
eat, or because God has forbidden them to do so, they refuse nourish- 
ment for long periods, and in consequence become extremely weak 
and emaciated. They frequently imagine themselves to be the vic- 
tims of some secret persecution, and that their enemies are seeking 
means to compass their destruction. They believe themselves acted 
on by some mysterious influence, which they call magnetism or elec- 
tricity, and by which they suppose their enemies are able to injure 
them without fear of discovery. 

In another class of cases the emotional disturbance may be very 
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slight, even at the commencement of the attack, and there may be 
very little outward manifestation, either in language or conduct, of 
the serious nature of the disease, which may have fastened itself ir- 
remediably upon the patient. He may quietly entertain some delu- 
sion respecting his fortune or social position, or believe himself under 
the special guidance and protection of the Almighty, and may be 
subject to various hallucinations, while his language and deportment, 
to common observation, may be those of a sane person. But in these 
cases there is always marked impairment of the mental faculties, 
under the form of enfeebled memory, or inability to comprehend any 
subject upon which you may wish to fix his attention. When con- 
versing with a case of this description, you will sometimes be made 
painfully sensible of the futility of every effort to impress him with 

idea, while he may perhaps talk sensibly and rationally on 
subjects with which he is already familiar. 

The above are the prominent mental characteristics of the cases 
of insanity which I propose to describe under the name of congestive 
mania. The most of the symptoms which have been named are, 
however, met with in cases of simple insanity, under one or another 
of its various forms, and I would now call the attention of the As- 
sociation to a different class of symptoms, which may be considered 
as peculiar to the congestive form of the disease, and therefore as 
distinguishing it from simple insanity. These are the physical phe- 
nomena indicating the congestive character of the disease, which has 
attacked the nervous centres. 

Among the general symptoms peculiar to congestive mania, are 
those which indicate cerebral oppression; and these may vary from 
slight giddiness or confusion of ideas, to the most complete depriva- 
tion of sense and motion. Instead of the heightened sensibility to 
external impressions, which is a striking characteristic of simple ma- 
mia, there is always in the congestive form diminished acuteness of 
perception. Though the organs of the special senses may be perfect, 
the brain seers incapable of receiving clear and distinct impressions 


of outward objects, so that the patient rarely forms correct ideas of 
the circumstances in the midst of which he is placed. As in gene- 
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ral paralysis, there is diminished sensibility to pain, and in some in- 
stances, where the congestion extends to the portions of the brain 
supplying nerves to the sensitive organs, there is impairment of vis- 
ion or of the senses of smell and taste, and patients sometimes ex- 
perience a sensation of numbness in the extremities. Another set of 
symptoms which indicate cerebral congestion, are those which, with- 
out amounting to paralysis, are yet evidences of diminished muscular 
power ; such as tremulousness of the hands, lips or tongue, unequal 
dilatation of the pupils, and indistinct articulation, when it is slight, 
and when it is observed only at long intervals. In some cases the 
whole muscular system seems to be remarkably deficient in energy. 
The patient walks bending forward, or with a shuffling motion of the 
feet, and all his movements are stiff and constrained; or he reels 
from side to side in walking, like an intoxicated person. In other 
cases there is evident though slight paralysis, which is frequently 
temporary, confined to a single muscle or set of muscles, and mani- 
fested by the drooping of an eyelid or slight relaxation of the muscles 
of one side of the face. There are cases, again, where the muscular 
system is aflected with spasm—there may be grinding of the teeth, 
or muscular jerkings of the extremities, or the whole system may be 
affected with convulsions which closely resemble those of epilepsy. 
In some cases the disease commences with an attack of cerebral 
congestion, during which the patient remains unconscious for perhaps 
only a short period. On recovering consciousness he will appear 
confused and bewildered, and the mental disorder will gradually in- 
crease until it amounts to decided insanity. At the same time the 
pupils may be unequally dilated, or muscular tremors may be ob- 
served in the tongue or lips, or in the upper extremities. In other 
cases there may be several attacks of unconsciousness, without any 
appearance of mental aberration for a considerable time. In others, 
again, the congestion may be so slight as not to render the patient 
unconscious, and he will complain only of giddiness and coufusion of 
ideas, until at length mental disorder will become more manifest. 
In another class of cases the mental aberration exists for a con- 
siderable time before the physical symptoms, indicating the nature 
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of the disease, make their appearance. Here, however, the insanity 
generally manifests that peculiar tendency to dementia, which has 
been mentioned above as denoting the congestive form of the disease. 
After the attack has existed for several weeks or months, the patient 
will be found exhibiting symptoms of decided cerebral congestion. 
Having previously been in a condition of high mental excitement, 
he will all at once appear silent, subdued and bewildered, he will be 
unable to comprehend anything that is said to him, will perhaps be 


unable to speak, and in walking his body will incline to-one side. 


These symptoms may continue for a few hours, and under appropri- 


ate treatment the patient may gradually be restored to his former 
condition, or they may speedily be followed by an attack of convul- 
sious resembling epilepsy, succeeded by coma of many hours dura- 
tion 

Some of these cases are presented under the sub-acute form, and 
resemble somewhat that affection which has been described by Dr. 
Bell of Massachusetts as a new forna of disease, by different authors 
wider the name of acute delirium, and by Dr. Calmeil as insidious 
peri-encephalitis. Patients manifesting the symptorns which have 
been described under the above names, sometimes linger a consider- 
able time, and before death, and even during the whole progress of 
their disease, present tremors and other signs of muscular impair- 
ment, which have been described above as peculiar to this form of 
disease, and as indicative of cerebral congestion. In these cases the 
patient sleeps but little, and the digestive functions become seriously 
implicated. The natural desire for food and drinks is entirely lost, 
the tongue is covered with a thick fur, and at length becomes dry 
and brown, the breath has a peculiar acid or an offensive odor, ema- 
ciation rapidly progresses, eschars form on the parts of the body most 
subject to pressure, and the patient dies, apparently exhausted in 
consequence of long continued nervous irritation, and impairment of 
the nutritive functions, rather than from the direct action of the dis- 
ease upon the brain itself. 

In congestive mania there is a strong tendency of the system to 
that form of general, functional impairment, which has been des- 
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eribed by Dr. Parchappe under the name of cerebral marasmus. 
Under the influence of the various painful delusions from which 
these patients so frequently sufler, but more especially owing to the 
depressing effect of the cerebral disorder upon all the functions, the 
vital powers become gradually exhausted. Sometimes, even when 
food is taken freely and regularly, the patient rapidly emaciates, and 
his muscular strength diminishes, until he is no longer able to keep 
on his feet. In these cases of marasmus there is frequently a tenden- 
cy to the formation of abscesses in the subeutaneous cellular tissue, 
which may thus become infiltrated with pus in large quantities. 
The mucous membranes appear to be particularly disposed to take 
on inflammation, ard troublesome diarrhwa or bronchitis frequently 
sets in. The circulation gradually becomes weaker, and eschars 
form over the sacrum or trochanters. All these complications tend 
to exhaust the remaining strength of the patient, and to hasten the 
fatal termination of the disease. 

In some cases where the patient has remained stationary for a con- 
siderable time, enjoying a good share of bodily health, symptoms of 
acute cerebral disease will be all at once presented. The pulse will 
become frequent, there will be almost entire absence of sleep, the 
delusions will be of the most painful and distressing character, the 
patient will be in constant agitation and will require to be kept in 
bed by main force, and will obstinately refuse food and medicine and 
every attention that his case requires. With these symptoms he will 
go on from bad to worse for several days, when he will suddenly be 
found in a sinking condition, and die in a few hours in a state of pro- 
found collapse. In other cases a comatose condition, sometimes pre- 
ceded by convulsions, at others becoming more gradually established, 
makes its appearance, and is followed by death in a few hours. 

Some cases occurring in young persons of good constitutions, who 
have presented the symptoms indicating a slight degree of cerebral 
congestion, are gradually restored to mental health and vigor. Ia 
other cases, though the delusions and all emotional disturbance have 
vanished, and there is no decided symptom of mental disorder re 
maining, there is something about the patient which leaves a doubt 
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on the mind of the physician of his entire recovery. In these cases 
there is a slowness and manifest eflort in the intellectual operations, 
which clearly show the injury which the organ of thought has sus- 


tained, and its consequent unfitness for performing its functions with 


the quickness and ease natural to it in health. Such patients are 


liable to a renewal of the original cerebral disorder, which may be 
of so aggravated a character as speedily to destroy life, or the brain 
may only be injured to an extent which leaves the patient perma- 
nently demented. In some cases the disease, after a course of many 
months, takes on the characters of general paralysis. The patient 
gradually loses the power of articulation, his gait becomes tunsteady, 
his limbs at length refuse to support his weight, and all the symp- 
toms of that form of cerebral disease are fully established. 

The character of the mental aberration—the chaotic confusion of 
ideas, the incoherence, the impairment or loss of memory, the ina- 
bility of the patient to form correct conclusions respecting his locali- 
ty from surrounding objects, all indicating a profound lesion of the 
intelligence—will in any case of insanity of recent origin be suffi- 
cient to arouse the fears of the practical alienist, who will at once 
conclude that in a case presenting this form of aberration he has to 
manage a very diflerent disease fromm ordinary insanity. Dr. Par- 
chappe* ranks all cases presenting this mental condition with simple 
insanity, and considers them as cases of purely dynamic or function- 
al disorder, while he attributes the plastic or organic character to 
those cases only which present the complication of general paralysis, 
Cases are, however, frequently met with, sometimes under the form 
of ambitious mania, sometimes under that of melancholia or hypo- 
chondnasis, presenting the condition of mental impairment which has 
been described above, but without the slightest symptom of paraly- 
sis, which, on account of their incurable character, or their speedily 
latal termination, it is of the utmost importance, in a practical point 
of view, to distinguish from sunple insanity. Dr. Guislain (sur les 
Phrenopathies, vol. 1, p. 368,) has spoken of the difficulty of dis- 


* Annales Médico-Psychologique s, vol. 4, p. 475. 
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tinguishing insanity accompanied with cerebral congestion, during 
its early stages, from the simple uncomplicated form of the disease, 
“ The conditions,” says he, “ which excite the fears of the physician, 
are the persistence and increase of the mental disorder, the complete 
absence of moments of calmness and rationality, the appearance of 
acute symptoms in a case which has become chronic, confusion and 
incoherence of ideas, accompanied with feebleness of conception and 
memory, spreading itself like a veil over all the perceptions. * # 
You may suspect its existence if, from the origin of the malady, you 
observe violent passions in connection with great disturbance in the 
domain of thought, and if you observe ideas which recall a state of 
marked intoxication, if from the beginning the conversation is inco- 
herent, if the words have neither order nor connexion, and if there 
is exaggeration, existing at the same time with enfeeblement of 
thought, if the answers of the patient bear the impress of extrava- 
gance, if he boasts with a puerile air of his bravery, his wealth or 
his intellect.’ This author remarks that as long as the ideas are 
clear, however extravagant they may be, there is no reason to fear 
cerebral congestion. It is not to be suspected in sunple insanity, or 
in cases where an exaltation of the passions or emotions, or even an 
unaccustomed impulse of the will characterizes the disease, nor in 
any other form of insanity which does not present indications of de- 
cided intellectual impairment. He speaks of emaciation, muscular 
rigidity, involuntary evacuations, convulsions and paralysis, as diag- 
nostic signs of this complication. When the congestion produces ef 
fusion between the membranes, “the symptoms,’ says he, “are 
sometimes truly alarming. They consist of a sudden change in the 
mental and physical condition of the patient. Sometimes a state of 
coma is followed by a notable loss in the sum of the intellectual acts, 
in other cases there is incomplete hemiplegia, muscular contractions, 
jerkings or general convulsions, followed by complete suspension ot 
all the sensorial acts.” 

The above symptoms when fully developed will leave no room for 
doubt as to the nature of the disease, as distinguished from simple 


insanity. During its forming stage, before the certain indications ol 
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congestion have made their appearance, the existence of such evi- 


dences of intellectual impairment as have been described, will put the 


physician on his guard against deciding too hastily as to the harm- 


less nature of the malady. From general paralysis, it may be known 
by the absence of all symptoms of paralysis, except such as are only 
occasional and temporary, very partial in their extewt and so slight 
as scarcely to attract notice. In that disease, the paralysis, though 
slight in the beginning, is manifested in all parts of the muscular 
system, is constantly progressive, and at length, both in extent and 
severity, comes to be the most striking feature of the disease. 

That there is a very strong relationship between congestive mania 
and general paralysis, is fully attested by the resemblance of the 
mental disorder, and the identity of causes which produce the two 
forms; and if it were possible for paralytic insanity to exist without 
paralysis, we might feel tempted to refer both classes of cases to that 
aflection as to an admitted and well established form of cerebral dis- 
ease. There is indeed strong ground for believing them to be iden- 
tical in their nature, and that consequently the paralysis is not an 
essential feature, but only a complication or one of the modes of ter- 
mination of the disease. Dr. Parchappe, it is true, classes all cases 
such as | have been describing with simple insanity, under the head 
of purely functional disorder, and makes them essentially distinct 
from cases of general paralysis, which he considers as dependent up- 
on a structural, organic change of the cerebral tissue. I believe, 
however, that softening, such as has been observed in the cortical 
substance of the brain, to which he attributes paralytic insanity, is 
lar from being admitted by pathologists as a primary, idiopathic af- 
lection. If this softening is not entitled to be so regarded, the par- 
aiyuie symptoms can not be properly referred to it as their cause, but 
to some anterior, morbid action of which it is the result. Dr. Cal- 
iiel* considers this morbid action to be inflammatory in its nature, 
and has given it the name of chronic diflused peri-encephalitis. The 


saine author describes cases of the acute cerebral aflection, which 


* Traité des maladies inflam du ce veau, vol. 261. 
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has been already mentioned under the name of acute delirium, as 

acute peri-encephalitis under the insidious form. The resemblance 
' of congestive mania to that aflection has already been spoken of, 
i and it appears to me that it occupies the position of a connecting 
link between the acute and chronic forms of the same cerebral dis 
ease, viz, a congestive or inflammatory aflection of the cortical cere- 
bral substance, in its most acute form, running a rapid course, and 


generally terminating fatally from the eighth to the fourteenth day, 


sometimes in its milder forms ending in apparent recovery, but fre- 


quently passing into the variety of chromic mania which I have been 


engaged in describing, and sometimes ending in general paralysis 


All may not be agreed upon the inflammatory nature of the aflee- 


tion, but the fact that it is constantly accompanied with cerebral 


congestion, will perhaps not be denied by any one, and the word 


‘% Ht congestive, expressing this fact, though possibly not fully imdicating 

| Ee the nature of the disease, appears to me to be highly appropriate, as 

i if : well as convenient, for designating those cases in which the paralytic 

He Ke symptoms are absent. It has been proposed for this purpose by Dr. 
Us ea Baillarger, in whose opinion this form of mania frequently term- 
fy & 3 nates in paralytic dementia, to which it bears the same relation that 
ga 5% simple mania does to simple dementia. 
ity 
CASES OF HYSTERIA AND HYSTEROMANIA. 


Perhaps there is no term in common medical phraseology to which 
so loose and indefinite a meaning is attached, as that of hysteria. 
In the diseases of females, any morbid sensation which is not direct- 
ly connected with some of the more positive forms of disease, any 
singular spasm or convulsion, any exhibition of fancy or emotion for 


which the experience of the practitioner has no counterpart, indeed, 


every thing by which he is puzzled without being alarmed, is re 
ferred to this condition. The popular use of the term, which 3s 
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mostly in the form of a qualifying word, hysterical, is, if possible, 
still more vague. Among the sex to which the disorder is mainly 
confined the name implies a voluntary state of deception, egotism, 
immodesty and, more or less, of unchastity, and calls forth the 
strongest feelings of aversion and reprobation; much the same no- 
tion prevails among the opposite sex, but the feeling excited is rather 
that of pity or contempt than of blame. 

If the definitions of hysteria by medical writers have been less 
ambiguous than those implied in the use of the word by practition- 
ers and non-professional persons, they have been scarcely more har- 
monious. Nearly all now agree in classing hysteria among the neu- 
roses, or diseases of innervation. But whether it is to be ranked 
among disorders of the cerebral or of the spinal system, or whether 
it is really a cerebro-spinal disorder, is by no means settled. To 
make its pathology purely cerebral is to confuse it with insanity, or, 
on the theory of deception or feigning, to give it a voluntary charac- 
ter and thus confound it with the forms of vice. Its most striking, 
if not its most distinctive manifestations are also connected with the 
spinal system. Probably the preponderance of medical authority is 
in favor of ranking hysteria as a disorder of the spinal centres. But 
this, we imagine, has been found unsatisfactory by the practical stu- 
dent, just in proportion as his experience of hysterical cases has been 
extensive. The perversion of sentiment and the impairment of vo- 
lition which he learns to trace through the earliest stages of the dis- 
order, the moral and not unfrequently the intellectual derangement, 
which become more and more recognized as underlying all its other 
symptoms, and, especially, the immensely greater value of moral 
means than any or all others in its treatment, forbid him to accept 
the theory of spinal pathology for the disorder. That derangement 
of function in beth the cerebral and spinal portions of the nervous 
system, is included in the notion of hysteria by many approved wri- 
ters, as well asin the common mind, is certain, and this theory seems 


to us most in accordance with the facts. 


These different views of the pathology of hysteria have, of course, 
varied its definitions. Dr. Copland (Dictionary of Medicine, article 
Hysteria) gives the following :— 
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“Nervous disorder, often assuming the most varied forms, but 
commonly presenting a paroxysmal chi iracter; the attacks usually 
commencing with a low of limpid urine, with uneasiness or irregu- 
Jar motions, and rumbling noises in the left iliac region, or the sensa- 
tion of a ball rising upwards to the throat, freque ntly attended by a 
feeling of suilocation, and sometimes with convulsions, chie tly atieet- 
ing females from the period of puberty to the decline of life, and 
principally those possessing great susceptibility of the nervous system.” 


Dr. Carter, in a monograph upon this disease,* also makes the spi- 
nal symptoms characteristic of hysteria, and refers to those of cerebral 
origin as complications of the simple type of the disorder. His defi- 


nition is as follows :— 


“ By hysteria, then, is intended a disease which commences with 
a convulsive paroxysm, of the kind commonly called ‘hysterical.’ 
This paroxysm is witnessed under various aspects, and in various de- 
grees of severity, being limited, in some cases, to a short attack of 
laughter or sobbing; and in ethers, producing very energetic invol- 
untary movements, maintained during a considerable time, and occa- 
sionally terminating in a period of catalepsy or coma. The diagno- 
sis (in so far as rules for it can be written down,) rests mainly upon 
the absence of epileptic characteristics, and the existence of some 
evident exciting cause, such as sudden fright, disappointment, or an- 
ger. Ina large number of cases, the ‘fit’ thus produced will not 
return; but when it does so, the exciting cause of the next two or 
three attacks is often obscure, and then, after a while, the convul- 
sions occur frequently, when no reason whatever can be assigned for 
their commencement ; although, if the patient be vexed or thwarted, 
they are pretty sure to follow. This state, which may be called 
simple hysteria, aud consists in the liability to fits of greater or less 
severity, either with or without distinct intervals of remission and 
perfect health, is subject to many complications, which constitute 
the various disorders known as hysterical spine, hysterical knee, hys- 
terical neuralgia, &c., and may be classified in a way to be consid- 
ered hereafter. Complicated hysteria generally involves much mor- 
al and intellectual, as well as physical, derangement, and when it is 
fully established, the primary convulsion, the ‘ fons et ortgo mali,’ is 
sometimes suflered to fall into abeyance, and is lost sight of and for- 
gotten by the friends of the patient, their attention being arrested by 
the urgency of new maladies. But an endeavor will be made to 
show, that this convulsive paroxysm is the essential characteristic of 
the disease; and that all other phenomena manifested during its 


* On the Pathology and Treatment of Iysteria, pp. 2-4. 
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course, are non-essential and secondary; so that the reader is re- 
quested to postulate thus much, until he has coneluded his perusal ; 
and to dismiss for a time the recollection of all eases, professedly hys- 
terical, which have not had their commencement in the manner in- 
dicated above cs 

Much has been done to render medical science more simple and 
precise, mn the withdrawal from several classes of disease, which em- 
braced a large number of diverse and obscure symptoms, of special 


groups of these, dependent upon some pathological or other proximate 


cause, whence they might be appropriately named. Thus in the 
progress of science, from the hypothetical disease insanity have been 
taken the better defined maladies, of mania 4 potu, general paraly- 
sis, aud softening of the brain. If there have also been added to 
insanity a number of special varieties, each representing a single 
form of moral perversion, this error in classification is likely to be 
soon abandoned. The same is true of epilepsy, which remains an 
ideal type of disease, while epileptiform convulsions, frequently found 
to be dependent upon certain cerebral lesions, toxic agents, or points 
of irritation, in numerous instances are not included under this name. 
It would seem expedient to follow a similar method in treating of 
hysteria, and it is a matter of surprise that this has not already been 
done. We would thus denote by the name hysteria, a disorder 
marked not only by great nervous excitability, shown in spasm or 
convulsion, but also a perversion of the emotional nature, with more 
or less impairment of the voluntary powers. Simple convulsion, even 
of the kind most common in hysteria, would not then be termed hys- 
terical, unless connected with moral or volitional disturbance, and 
no disorder of the cerebral functions would be classed under this head, 
unless conjomed with a morbid state of the spinal nervous system. 

.in acase of hysteriform convulsions following some sudden 
sensation, or some new and entirely unsolicited emotion—the primary 
hysteria of many writers—we would not admit the term. If this 
exclusion were general, many chaste and right-minded women, who 
chance to have suflered a peculiar form of convulsion, would escape 
at unjust imputation; while in many others, whose nervous functions 
Were unimpaired, might be recognized the premonitions of insanity 

Vou. XVII. No. 2. c 
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or the proofs of a vicious nature, both of which are too often passed 


by under the disguise of an unmeaning term. In the so-called see- 
ondary hysteria, following upon emotions voluntarily preferred, or up- 
on the spontaneous recurrence of those before indulged, or from sym- 
pathy with morbid emotions in others, the disorder should alone be 
recognized. 

By hysteromania we do not mean a condition of “ moral insanity,” 


marked by “ irresistible impulses” to the intensest egotism, to men- 


dacity, and sexual gratification, but a true mania, developed upon a 


state of hysteria, to which it bears the same relation that mania 4 


potu does to habitual drunkenness, the “oinomania” of certain wn- 
ters. In confirmed inebriety, asin hysteria, there is a morbidly pow- 


erful passion, with which a correspoudingly weakened volition has to 


contend. But principles of conscious right and of the soundest poli- 
cy, hold the individual responsible for the actions which follow. The 


first stimulus to the growth of the passion in each case, was, or must 


be presumed to have been, voluntarily applied, and the loss of the 


determining power of the will can only be proved by positive symp- 


* 


toms of cerebral disorder. This will no doubt be more readily ae 
sented to in reference to drunkenness than to hysteria. In those rare 


cases of drunkenness, resembling most closely paroxysms of mania, 


the gratification to be obtained is one in some degree conceivable by 
nearly all who are called to pass upon the responsibility of the sub- 
ject. But in the worst forms of hysteria the desire from which all 
the almost supernatural efforts flow, is utterly foreign and incompre- 
hensible to the common mind. 

The limits of hysteria and hysteromania are then to be deter 
mined, as in deciding between confirmed inebriety and mania 4 potu, 
by the presence or absence of actual lesion of the mental faculties, 
implying a coercion, not a surrender or a depravation of the will 


By this criterion, the case now to be detailed will be set down as one 


of hysteria. The line of irresponsibility was no doubt closely ap 
proximated in the prolonged excitement which ended upon admission 


to the Asylum. It may, we think, be fairly doubted whether, after 


the surrender to the control of her jealous passion at the news of her 
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brother's marriage, and after the loss of sleep and the physical ex- 
haustion which followed, there remained the power of a voluntary 
termination of the paroxysm. Certainly the drunkard can not vol- 
untarily free himself from a fit of intoxication, yet he is held re- 
sponsible in a condition which he has freely brought on. The ner- 
vous syiaptoms above detailed,—the tremor, the hypermsthesia of the 
skin and the convulsions—were, it is evident, almost purely invol- 
untary, as presented while at the Asylum ; though we must suppose 


that they were in part simulated at an early period of the attack. 


B., an unmarried female, forty-nine years of age, is brought to the 
Asylum for what is deseribed as an attack of mania, of four weeks 
curation. 

The patient is of a tall, spare figure, stands erect, but her neck seems 
abruptly bent forward at the shoulders. No other deformity is no- 
ticeable, although she has slight lateral curvature of the spine. She 
has strongly marked features, indicating a positive character and a 
good degree of intelligence. Her countenance has a settled expres- 
sion of pain and dejection, now overlaid with one of stifled passion 
and excitement. Upon being questioned she makes little reply, but 
protests against all constraint, and manifests the most vindictive 
feeling towards her relatives who bring her for treatment. 

She is placed at once upon a ward for convalescents, where, for 
the first few weeks, there is little change in her manner or disposition, 
During this period she is taciturn, sullen and seclusive, walks about 
uneasily by herself, and, unless some firmness is used, rejects food, 
medicine, and necessary repose. I’rom this she slowly changes to a 
more placable and communicative mood. For some time she shows 
inuch bitterness when the subjects of her furious passion are men- 
tioned, but talks freely, especially of her own griefs and ailments, 
every thing relating to which she describes with great minuteness 
and accuracy. Her memory is also good in respect to other matters 
of which she has had a knowledge, and she manifests no delusion 


or other impairment of intellect. When at length the subjects con- 


wected with her recent paroxysm can be cautiously alluded to 
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without exciting passion, she admits the kind intentions of her friends, 
and acquits them of every thing which could in any degree justify 
or explain her excessive resentment. 

Her history to the time of her admission to the Asylum is drawn 
up from her own accounts, and from statements by several members 
of her family. She has no known hereditary tendency to mental 
disease, but a marked strumous taint is derived through her parents, 
both of whom died of phthisis. A brother has the usual symptoms 
of the same disease in its chronic form, and a sister has long been 
an invalid, with convulsions said to be epileptic. 

The patient was a frail, sickly child, but did not sufler from cox- 
vulsions, or from any positive form of strurnous malady. Not able 
regularly to attend school, her feebleness was made the excuse for 
a neglect of any training or study at home. Yet with an active, 
rather precocious intellect she acquired a good degree of general in- 
formation, and under her mild, atlectionate disposition the lack of 
proper discipline was not greatly manifested in her early character 
At the approach of puberty she began to sufler much from pain in 
the side, headache, and a dry, teasing cough. The menstrual flow 
was scanty and irregular from the ‘first. At eighteen years of age 
she had an attack of hemorrhage, supposed to be from the lungs, 
and other attacks of the same nature were sustained in the two 
years following. These aided to reduce her strength, and she was 
gradually becoming more and more an invalid. With her greater 
feebleness came an increased nervous susceptibility, and her attention 
was almost constantly directed to her own morbid sensations. There 
was thus far, however, nothing in her disposition or temper to lessen 
or repress the tenderness of her family toward her in her paroxysms 
of agitation, and under the painful sensations of which she con 
plained. Indeed, all the moral sentiments seemed to be developed 
in the same ratio with the nervous sensibility. Her manner and 
conversation indicated the greatest devoutness, humility, self-denial, 
and resignation under her suflerings. At this time, by considerable 
reading and a retentive memory, she had become decidedly well-w- 
formed, and was considered to have an excellent judgment in bus 


ness and family aflairs. 
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At the age of twenty-seven, her sensitiveness and prostration had 
become so excessive that she was wholly confined to her bed. The 
five years following present us with the history of a most distressing 
case of acute hysteria, aggravated by the abundant and mistaken 
sympathy of relatives and friends, and the most ill-judged heroism in 
the use of remedies by her physicians and others. During this pe- 
riod she rarely made the slightest voluntary use of her limbs, except 
feebly to move her hands. Sensibility to touch was so exalted over 
the entire surface of her body, that the lightest bed-clothing could 
searcely be endured. Light, sound, quick and sudden movements 
gave her the acutest pain, and were sutlicient at times to excite vio- 

ut convulsions. She had at irregular intervals, but upon an aver- 
age about once a fortnight, for the whole of this period, a series of 
convulsions lasting from one to three hours. These frequently as- 
sumed the form of the most violent and dangerous pleurosthotonos, 
aud were excited by sudden sensations of any kind, trifling surprises, 


disappoimtmeuts, or fancied unkindness or neglect. in the latter 


cases, at first the convulsions supervened without any hint in the 


mental manifestations of the emotion that had induced them. For 
several years this condition of things was fostered by the minute at- 
tention of the family and friends, and the most lavish bestowal of 
pity and indulgence. But if the moral treatment was calculated to 
aggravate and prolong this hysteria, the medical treatment was cer- 
tain to confirm the constitutional vice under which the ailection was 
possible, and which should have been partially removed with the ad- 
vaneing age of the patient. Her case was pronounced one of “spi- 
ual irritation.”” After the more moderate means of alteratives and 
cathartics had been exhausted, without benefit to the patient, deriv- 
atives and depressants were resorted to. And these were certainly 
pushed with an energy worthy to be allied with greater prudence 
and discretion. In six weeks eighty-seven blisters, six inches by 
three im size, were applied along the spinal tract; the first being 
placed at the neck, and as it was removed another applied just be- 
Weath, thus proceeding downwards to the sacrum, and repeating the 


course again and again. After this followed fifteen applications of 
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the scarificator and cups, along the same line. The chronic stage of 
the regular treatrment was marked by the free use of setons and tar- 
tar-emetic ointment. Large doses of morphine were given from the 
first, and afterwards increased as it was thought necessary to control 
the convulsions. Finally, as is usual in such eases, there came the 
trial of nostrums in endless variety. Among these were the “Gold 
Pills,” five boxes of which, at a cost of ten dollars per box, were 
used without effect! Then medication was gradually discontinued, 
and, the attention of friends becoming somewhat wearied and diver- 
ted, as the moral element of the patient's disease began to be better 
comprehended, the acute symptoms slowly abated. For two years 
longer, however, her habits were those of a complete invalid. 

During the seven years thus passed there had been no sudden or 
radical change in the moral nature of the patient, but it seemed as 
if a veil were gradually lifted from her character, with the passing 
away of the acute manifestations. The strong aflection for her 
family, and all the devoutness and humility still remained, but the 
strange moral perversion which, at first entirely hidden from those 
who knew her, had in fact underlain all this outward show of bodi- 
ly disease, now came forth in its mystery and contradiction. In the 
words of her brother, “ she seemed possessed of two minds.” She 
was almost in the same moment, and sometimes to an extreme de- 
gree, generous and exacting, meek and imperious, affectionate and 
vindictive, melted into tears and transported with rage. 

For the ten years next following she was able partially to super 
intend the affairs of the household, which consisted of herself, 
an unmarried brother and a sister. The nervous manifestations did 
not amount to more than slight spasms, or convulsive sobbings. Her 
face constantly wore its expression of great suflering; her ordimary 
manner was one of forced cheerfulness; her movements were slow 
and faltering. Her infirmities of temper and disposition became les 
and less disguised. These were met by her triends with the utmost 
charity, yet now in a manner not to encourage, if it did not represé 
their manifestation. 

At the end of this period, and when forty-two years of age, the 
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menstrual function ceased. For six months following the outbreak 
of hysteria it had not been performed, and very imperfectly since. 
Latterly she had lost considerable blood from hemorrhoids, and at 
times this seemed to be vicarious of the other discharge. From this 
time she grew more gloomy and despondent, and her faultiness of 
temper became gradually more excessive. She was almost never 
cheerful, was very hypochondriacal, lost interest in household mat- 
ters, was more easily excited to passion, and more difficult to appease 
and control. A marked step in the progress of this change was 
observed about a year previously to her admission to the Asylum. 
This is alluded to in a note from her brother as follows :— 

A brother older than myself, who has had the family in charge 
since our father’s death, had made arrangements to marry, and while 


my two sisters were visiting with me, took his wife to his own home, 
apart from where the three had lived together for many years. This 


arrangement involved a deeided change, which could not fail to have 
come eflect; but what most disturbed the patient was, that al should 
have been done without her knowledge or advice. From the hour 
in which she read our brother’s letter, she became implacable, except 
at intervals of short duration.” 

So entirely, however, was the change a mere intensification of the 
mental infirmities developed by the acute attack of hysteria fifteen 
years previous, that she was not deemed insane until about a month 
betore she was brought for treatment. “1 consider her now,” writes 
the brother, “in the same state in which she has been for many 
years; only that it has changed from an occasional to a continued 

During the month referred to her excitement was almost 
constant. She passed many successive nights without sleep, and al- 
most Wholly abstained from food. er feebleness and bodily ail- 
ments were forgotten. She was active in her movements, and 
seeuied to have extraordinary powers of effort and endurance. Her 
lace lost its appealing look of pain and dejection, and expressed vio- 
lent passion and imperious will. It was not her brother only who 


had wronged her, but every one had turned against her. No ex- 


planations, no persuading, rebuking or other moral argument availed 


There was no incoherence in her language, and there 
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were no positrve delusions; but her suspicions and beliefs were as 
extravagant as her fury and vindictiveness were excessive. 

We have already noted the appearance of the patient at her ad- 
mission to the Asylum. The sudden change from all the objects of 
her morbid passion to an unwonted association with strangers and in- 
sane persons, and the strict discipline under which she came, re- 


pressed the manifestations at once, and, after a few days of intense 


ee fal agitation beneath an appearance of sullenness and dejection, the 

f AB paroxysm seemed to be at an end. 

g a4 From this time forward there was no threatening of a maniacal 
attack in the patient's case, but the confirmed hysterical affection 
ae wt soon became apparent. Left much to herself at first, she gained the 

B A? sympathy of some of her fellow-patients, showed a jealousy and ha- 
tred of others, and gradually developed all the moral and bodily de- 

fects of her former condition. 

* ae At the end of three months from her admission, she is confined to 
j H if. hor bed, in which she lies bent almost double, and propped up with 
fe pillows. She constantly exhibits the greatest distress from pain re- 
ca ~ ferred to the whole spinal tract. She has headache, vertigo, and the 
i ‘aia greatest intolerance of light and sound. The food taken by her in 
§ : : the course of a week does not amount to a single moderate meal. 
ee 3 The watch-worman has not detected her sleeping for many nights, 

ie and she denies that she sleeps at all. When observed she has con- 
stant spasms of the face and arms, and extreme sensitiveness over 
i ae the whole surface of her body. Upon being touched, or even ap- 

‘ proached by the finger of another, she shrinks, and complains of 

pain as of “an electric shock.” She is very lachrymose and des 
ee Ge ponding, but is aroused to reproach bitterly those who do not suffi- 
mt } ciently pity her, or who lack entire confidence in her representations. 
inc: The necessary care of her person is a most tedious and painful pro- 
8 we cess, as she can make only the feeblest exertion, and complains of 
rie f 4: severe pain at being moved. Her pulse is feeble and rather quick, 

4. ha but not too frequent; tongue clean and natural, bowels regular, skin 
ae rf Be | moist, extremities usually cool. Large doses of morphine and canna- 
bis indica have no eflect. Stimulants and antispasmodics afford a 

slight relief 
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While in this condition she is, without warning, transferred to an- 
other ward, where she is at once dressed, placed in an easy chair 
upon the common hall, and all manifestation of pity, and all extra- 
ordinary attention strictly prohibited. A full diet, and entire disuse 
of the bed during the day, are gradually enforced. She appeals 
from this regunen with the most pathetic earnestness at one moment, 
and in the next gives vent to reproaches and imprecations. At the 
end of a week, however, she is quiet and lady-like, submits as a 
matter of course to the regulations, and walks to and from the din- 
ing-room without aid. After a few days longer, she busies herself 
at fancy-work, reads the newspapers, and rides several miles in a 
carriage. 

There is little further change in her condition to the end of a six- 
teen months’ stay in the Asylum. She shows a constant tendency 
to relapse into acute hysteria, but this is met without difficulty. She 
can usually talk calmly about herself and her relatives, and at such 
times expresses the warmest aflection for the latter; who, she says, 
have always treated her most kindly, and have only too much in- 
dulyed her. The brother's concealment of his intended marriage, 
she thinks was very ill-advised, but meant only in kindness to her. 
The paroxysm of excitement she attributes entirely to the shock of the 
intelligence of his marriage, and not to any feeling that she was 
wronged by such a step. For her furious threats of violence and in- 
cendiarismm, she disclaims all consciousness of the slightest responsi- 
bility, and asserts that her excitement was entirely involuntary in 
its origin, and wholly beyond her control. She admits that the reg- 
ulations enforced in her case are well meant, but insists that they 
are entirely mistaken. Her memory is still unimpaired, and she gives 
mute particulars of her personal history for twenty years past, with 
all the aceuraey which we might expect in one who had made her 
own sensations and desires sole matters of concern for so long a pe- 


nod. She is not at all deficient in judgment upon matters of com- 


ion mterest, and when fully under the proper moral restraint direct- 


ed for her, there is nothing unusual in her appearance or behavior. 
At irregular intervals, however, some slight cause, such as the sound 
Vou. XVIL. No. 2. D 
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were no positrve delusions; but her suspicions and beliefs were as 
extravagant as her fury and vindictiveness were excessive. 

We have already noted the appearance of the patient at her ad- 
mission to the Asylum. The sudden change from all the objects of 
her morbid passion to an unwonted association with strangers and in- 
sane persons, and the strict discipline under which she came, re 
pressed the manifestations at once, and, after a few days of intense 
agitation beneath an appearance of sullenness and dejection, the 
paroxysm seemed to be at an end. 

From this time forward there was no threatening of a maniacal 
attack in the patient’s case, but the confirmed hysterical affection 
soon became apparent. Left much to herself at first, she gained the 
sympathy of some of her fellow-patients, showed a jealousy and ha- 
tred of others, and gradually developed all the moral and bodily de- 
fects of her former condition. 

At the end of three months from her admission, she is confined to 
her bed, in which she lies bent almost double, and propped up with 
pillows. She constantly exhibits the greatest distress from pain re- 
ferred to the whole spinal tract. She has headache, vertigo, and the 
greatest intolerance of light and sound. The food taken by her in 
the course of a week does not amount to a single moderate meal. 
The watch-woman has not detected her sleeping for many nights, 
and she denies that she sleeps at all. When observed she has con- 
stant spasms of the face and arms, and extreme sensitiveness over 
the whole surface of her body. Upon being touched, or even ap- 
proached by the finger of another, she shrinks, and complains of 
pain as of “an electric shock.” She is very lachrymose and des 
ponding, but is aroused to reproach bitterly those who do not suffi- 
ciently pity her, or who Jack entire confidence in her representations. 
The necessary care of her person is a most tedious and painful pro- 
cess, as she can make only the feeblest exertion, and complains of 
severe pain at being moved. Her pulse is feeble and rather quick, 
but not too frequent; tongue clean and natural, bowels regular, skin 
moist, extremities usually cool. Large doses of morphine and canna- 
bis indica have no eflect. Stimulants and antispasmodics afford 


slight relief. 
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While in this condition she is, without warning, transferred to an- 


other ward, where she is at once dressed, placed in an easy chair 


upon the common hall, and all manifestation of pity, and all extra- 


ordinary attention strictly prohibited. A full diet, and entire disuse 
of the bed during the day, are gradually enforced. She appeals 
from this regimen with the most pathetic earnestness at one moment, 
and in the next gives vent to reproaches and imprecations. At the 
end of a week, however, she is quict and lady-like, submits as a 
matter of course to the regulations, and walks to and from the din- 
ing-room without aid. After a few days longer, she busies herself 
at fancy-work, reads the newspapers, and rides several miles in a 
carriage. 

There is little further change in her condition to the end of a six- 
teen months’ stay in the Asylum. She shows a constant tendency 
to relapse into acute hysteria, but this is met without difficulty. She 
can usually talk calmly about herself and her relatives, and at, such 
umes expresses the warmest aflection for the latter; who, she says, 
have always treated her most kindly, and have only too much in- 
dulged her. The brother's concealment of his intended marriage, 
she thinks was very ill-advised, but meant only in kindness to her. 
The paroxysm of excitement she attributes entirely to the shock of the 
intelligence of his marriage, and not to any feeling that she was 
wronged by such a step. For her furious threats of violence and in- 
cendiarisim, she disclaims all consciousness of the slightest responsi- 
tility, and asserts that her excitement was entirely involuntary in 
its origin, and wholly beyond her control. She admits that the reg- 
ulations enforced in her case are well meant, but insists that they 
are entirely mistaken. Her memory is still unimpaired, and she gives 
minute particulars of her personal history for twenty years past, with 
all the accuracy which we might expect in one who had made her 
own sensations and desires sole matters of concern for so long a pe- 
nod. She is not at all deficient in judgment upon matters of com- 
‘non interest, and when fully under the proper moral restraint direct- 
ed for her, there is nothing unusual in her appearance or behavior. 
At irregular intervals, however, some slight cause, such as the sound 
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of a violin, or the half-understood whisper of one to whom she is in- 
imical, is sufficient to throw her into a severe hysterical convulsion. 
This seems to afford an outlet for her morbid feelings, and apparent- 
ly less moral force is necessary to restrain them, for a short time af- 
terwards. She leaves the Asylum with many expressions of regard 
for those with whom she has become acquainted, but at the same 
time with a rankling animosity to those who have directed her treat- 
ment. 


The following illustrates the development of hysteromania from a 
ease of hysteria, which was itself the result of a series of paroxysms 


of acute mania :— 


B., an unmarried female, aged 21, a seamstress, the daughter 
of a farmer, of healthy parents, was brought for the first time to the 
Asylum, April, 1551, in her eighth paroxysm of mania. 

She had been a healthy child, intelligent, and without striking 
moral or mental characteristics. At the age of 16, immediately suc- 
ceeding a suppression of the menses brought on by exposure to cold, 
she had a paroxysm of acute mania. Recovering from this in a few 
weeks, during the same year she suflered a second attack, and within 
the next four years six others, varying from three weeks to as many 
months in duration. These attacks were apparently induced by un- 


due fatigue or unusual excitement, producing loss of sleep. They 
were marked by excessive emotional disturbance, without controlling 
or prominent delusions. She was very hilarious, talkative, boisterous 
and noisy. As one paroxysm succeeded another there came an in- 
creased moral perversion, and she gradually became more passionate, 
capricious, and diflicult of care by her friends. In the intervals be- 
tween the later paroxysms certain moral peculiarities began to be 
observed. She became sentimeutal, egotistic, desiring much atten- 
tion and consideration, and free in her manner toward the opposite 
sex. The nervous symptoms of progressive hysteria were manifested 
in a less degree, but were sufficient to characterize the disorder. 
She left the Asylum after a period of several months’ convales- 
cence from her paroxysm, two years subsequent to admission. Dur- 
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ing the eighteen months next following she taught a common school 
for one term, and afterwards conducted a small news and periodical 


agency. At the end of this time she again became maniacal, and 


was brought to the Asylum where she again convalesced, and, after 
six months, returned home. 

That so many and so severe paroxysms of mania should occur in 
the case of a girl within a period of six years, beginning with her 
sixteenth year, without leaving the most marked mental impairment 
must greatly surprise any one not accustomed to observe such cases. 
To those not acquainted with her, the patient in the intervals of her 
nania presented no lack of intelligence, and no striking singularity 
of manner; nothing, indeed, which would lead any one to suspect her 
sanity. But to her friends and relatives there was manifest a de- 
cided mental impairment, which was gradually extended by.cach 
successive paroxysm of mania. The moral perversion, however, was 
most noticeable. This had proceeded rapidly, and had eflected an 
entire change in her character. The egotism and the simulative 
characteristics of hysteria were now very prominent. Just previous- 
ly to the last attack she had falsely charged a laboring man with 
having made lewd advances to her, and she had given many other 
evidences of morbid passion and desire. Her bodily health contin- 
ued generally excellent, though she emaciated considerably during 
her paroxysms. 

In August, 1859, the patient was again brought to the Asylum, 
in a paroxystn of mania of ten days’ duration. It had come on with- 
out any assignable cause, and very suddenly. She had been for the 
four years since her last convalescence, in her wonted fickle but 
energetic way, successfully employing herself to gain a livelihood. 
Her mania was very similar to that of her later previous paroxysms. 
She talked almost constantly in a very loud tone, with great exalta- 
tion and egotism, abusing and denouncing every one about her. 
Though most passionate and imperious, she was not violent or des- 
trucuve. The hysterical element was now very conspicuous in her 
manner and disposition, and it seemed probable that a voluntary 
surrender of self-control, at the instance of her morbid desires, was 
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the occasion of her attack. The administration of anodynes was 
pushed with the view of overcoming this condition, but without ef. 
fect. Ten grains of extract of cannabis indica and half a grain of 
sulphate of morphia, given four times a day, appeared to have no ef- 
fect. The substitution for the hemp of one-fourth of a grain of tar- 
trate of antimony was, however, at once efiectual. The next day 
she was entirely convalescent, and showed no symptoms of excite- 
ment for several months. She was busy, cheerful, professing the 
most excellent sentiments, and claiming to herself the most exem- 
plary character. At the same time she was very arrogant, jealous 
of attention paid to others, immodest and deceitful. One day on its 
being suggested to her that, as her restoration seemed confirmed, she 
should now return home, and that arrangements might at once be 
made to that end, she seemed dissatisfied. On the next day she had 
relapsed to her former state of exaltation with constant loud and 
abusive talking, boisterous movements, ete. She was at once trans- 
ferred to another ward, where the paroxysm soon subsided. At the 
coming on of spring she expressed a wish to return home, and soon 
afterwards left the Asylum, in a state of intense good feeling with 
herself and most of those with whom she had associated. 


It is well worthy of being questioned, whether, in treating of the 


causes of hysteria, too much has not been attributed to the morbid 


action of the reproductive instincts. Until within a recent period 


the disorder has been generally stated to be, as its name imports, one 
of uterine origin, and an eminent American writer* defines it to be 
“an abnormal state of the aphrodisiac sense.” Upon the theory 
that it is in part truly a cerebral disorder, we may often trace it to a 
purely moral origin, and do not feel obliged to suppose the existence 
of morbid sexual instinct where none is exhibited. The following 
case of undoubted hysteria, in one so young as not to have given the 
slightest indications of approaching puberty, is interesting :— 

J., a girl ten years of age, not well-grown, evidently of a strumous 


=60), 


habit, and in delicate health, is brought to the Asylum, in July, | 


*Dr. Meigs. 
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She appears active and intelligent, and in no way singular, except 
in a certain “ nervousness,’ among other rnarks of precocity. 

(pon being told te what place she has come, and that she will re- 
main for treatment, she bursts into frantic grief. Placed upon a con- 
valescent ward, in a few minutes she becomes quiet and cheerful. 
During two months afterward, to the time of the present writing, no 
symptoms of mental or nervous disorder are noticed. She has slept 
quictly and well from the first, has gained a hearty appetite, and has 
grown in flesh and stature. She is rather talkative and inquisitive, 
quickly apprehending the spirit and discipline of the ward, but is de- 
eidedly childish, both in intellect and sentiment. Nothing hysterical 
has been observed, except an earnest desire for notice, and a slight 
morbid self-consciousness. 

Her friends and the family physician give the history of her late 
illness. One year ago she was attacked with scarlatina of a malig- 
nant type, by which she was greatly prostrated. Following this, she 
sullered a series of violent convulsions, lasting several hours, and 
leaving her partially comatose and with paralysis of the left side. 
The coma and hemiplegia gradually passed off within a week. Pro- 
fuse hemorrhage from the guins and fauces, was also among the se- 
quele of the scarlatina, and came on after hysteriform spasms of the 
muscles of the neck and throat, with severe choking and difficult 
respiration. At this time the first indications of mental disorder 
were noticed. She was at times confused, partially delirious for a 
few inoments, greatly terrified at some imaginary danger, at night 
wakened by frightful dreams, or found walking about the house in 
her sleep. 

At the end of three months these symptoms had somewhat abated, 
When she was attacked with diphtheria, again greatly reduced, and 
alterward the hemorrhage, the convulsions, and the ternporary coma 
and paralysis repeated. The convulsions now became more frequent 
and violent. They lasted from three to six hours, during which she 
seemed entirely unconscious, her eyes sullused and congested, her face 
deeply flushed, and blood and foam issuing from her mouth. Con- 


‘laut spasm of the left side at first, was followed by a temporary 
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paralysis as before. At times the convulsions were very severe and 


general, and attended with alarming symptoms of suffocation. Ether 


was given at these periods, and the convulsions for the time subdued, 


Cannabis indica, the valerianate of ammonia and other remedies 


were directed against the nervous disorder. (Quinine and iron were 


freely given, and topical applications used to control the hemorrhage. 


Three months previously to her admission to the Asylum, the men- 


tal disorder had become quite marked and afterward steadily in- 


creased. She became very timid, and apprehensive; feared being 


sent to jail and various other punishments. Fancying herself a beast 


or bird, she would craw! about the floor, striking persons and direct- 


ing them to go away from her. Her somnambulism came on night- 


ly, and she was seldom quiet for more than a few moments. At 


times she could not be aroused from this condition. Her temper was 


extremely variable. When in an amiable and afleetionate mood, she 


would become suddenly angry and vindictive, profane and indecent 


in her language, and violent towards all who opposed her. Her ap- 


petite was very small and capricious, yet she did not become greatly 


emaciated. She came quietly to the Asylum, under the deceptive 


promise of a short ride and a visit to a relative. 


Similar to the above, in the youth of the subject, and in the ab- 


sence of any probable relations with the sexual instincts, is the fol- 


lowing case :— 


S., twelve years of age, a well grown and intelligent looking boy, 
precocious and sensitive in manner, pale and apparently not in good 
health, is brought to the Asylum, in January, 1859, 

The patient was a puny child, and, suflering considerably from 
febrile attacks, remained in delicate health. He was an affectionate 
and good tempered lad, but had. no proper training, and grew more 
and more wayward and difficult of control. At the age of seven he 
was first sent to school, but objected to study and discipline, and 
went very irregularly. Three years later, he went with his mother 

to California, where they remained a year. Here he fell in with 


rude and depraved boys, with whom he spent most of his time in the 
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streets. Weak and ill directed efforts were made to control him, and 
to keep him at school, but with only the effect to make him more 
deceitful and vicious. 

At about this period he began occasionally, during the daytime, to 
fall suddenly into what seemed a profound sleep, from which he could 
not be easily aroused. By degrees these attacks became complicated 
with spasms, convulsions, and finally with delirium and hallucina- 
tions. He would tear clothing, strike those who came near him, and 
be very abusive, profane and obscene. At times he would seem to 
be resisting some attack, and in great apparent distress. Again he 
would imitate movements in driving horses and other favorite pur- 
suits, 

A week before his admission to the Asylum he had a series of se- 
vere convulsions, during which he seemed entirely unconscious. The 
paroxysin was marked by all the characteristic symptoms of hysteria, 
the violent convulsive movements, the spasms, and the peculiar sob- 
bing and choking. Following this he was apparently delirious, and 
raved of spirits and other unseen agencies. A degree of excitement 
and of irrational conversation and behavior had been noticed at times, 
for several months previous to this attack, and had gradually become 
more marked. His usual manner had also become more singular, 
and he was very capricious, deceptive, perverse, and quite ungovern- 
able 

He was much distressed at being brought to the Asylum, and for 
a day or two was very sad, careful and proper in his behavior, and 
yielding at once to the discipline of a convalescent ward. On the 
third day he confessed to his physician that his convulsions and other 


symptoms had been feigned, at first to escape from school, and finally 


to obtain his wishes in other respects. He says that he was always 


conscious dumng the attacks, and could have terminated them at any 
tune had he been so disposed. He is fearful, however, that they will 
at length get beyond his control, and that he shall become really in- 
sane. Exhibiting great penitence, and promising most earnestly to 
relorm his conduct, he is encouraged by being allowed much liberty, 
and by Various amusements and occupations being provided for him. 
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During the two months of his stay at the Asylum he exhibits no 
symptoms of nervous disorder, or of morbid excitement, and con- 
stantly gains in general health. He is active, inquisitive, fond of the 
company of those older than himself, at times willful and passionate, 
but yielding readily to control. 

According to advice, on leaving the Asylum he is placed at a small 
boarding-school, under the charge of an excellent and experienced 
master, where he still remains. At the end of a year, he visits the 
Asylum with the best feelings toward those who had him in charge 
He has grown finely, is stout and ruddy, and gives no trouble on ae- 


count of morbid or vicious propensities. 


The deplorable folly of the use of depressing means in cases of spi- 
nal irritation and hysteria, in both of which the essential condition 
is debility, although it is rebuked in all the best standards of prae- 
tice, can not be too often pointed out. So far as we have any know!- 
edge, every medical agent employed in the first case presented here 
was directly calculated to aggravate, and to fix upon the patient the 
disorder at which it was aimed. The third case, in which the 
medical treatment was wholly tonic, and for some time persisted in 
by an intelligent practitioner, indicates the slight advantage which 
is to be hoped for from medical agents of any kind in hysterical dis 
order. It is no doubt true generally that, in the early stages of hys 


teria, certain classes of medicinal agents, such as tonics and anti- 


spasmodics, are useful adjuvants in the treatment. But in a case of 


progressive hysteria, the period in which these or any other drugs 
may be used with advantage, is very brief, and they quickly become 
not only useless but positively deleterious. As soon as the simulative 
element of the disorder is developed in the least degree, any promt 
nence given to medical treatment is availed of at once to strengthen 
a system of deception and feigning. More perhaps than in any other 
disorder is seen the positive evil of the free use of drugs, and more 
than in any other the benefits of moral treatment. Now in hystena, 
as we have defined and limited it, there is no exception to this theory 


of treatment. From the period when the deceptive element of the 
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disorder has not gone, it may be beyond a state of self-deception, and 
when the patient honestly protests against the view taken of her 
case, to that of the most deliberate vicious manifestations, or those 
which usher in a maniacal paroxysm, the constraint of moral mo- 
tives, the opposites of those characteristic of the disorder, is the great 
and almost the only remedial means. 

In this connection we may allude to the inconsistencies in its prac- 
tical application involved in the hypothesis of “moral insanity.” 
The student will be surprised to find the numerous instances in which 
various forms of this proposed disease have been illustrated from cases 
of hysterical women. When, however, no symptoms of hysteria are 
present in these illustrative cases, we recognize the fact that a cure 
is to be sought in the provision of powerful motives to repress the 
tendency to dangerous or criminal acts. The advocates of a moral 
insanity by no means deny, in the light of all experience, that the 
practical treatment of emotional and voluntary impairment consists 
in discipline, and in discipline almost alone. They are also foremost 
in urging, What modern science ix foreed to admit, that all the pen- 
alties of human law have rightfully a corrective, and not at all a 
retributive basis. What then the need of a “moral insanity”? The 
manifestations are the same, the treatment and its principles are the 
same, as in vicious and criminal cases. But, more than this, we have 
a practicable point of departure for our line between sin and disease, 
in this very matter of treatment. Cases of vice are cured by disci- 
pline; those of insanity are not. There are, of course, many instan- 
ces, in which it is difficult, before the opportunity of treatment, to de- 
termine the nature of the case, and some, indeed, in which it must 
finally be left undecided. But this is 2 most useful, and, we believe, 
the best possible method of arriving at the truth. We ask again : 
If the proper means for the repression of vice are only disciplinary ; 
if discipline be the great remedy for a moral insanity, which is only 
distinguished by vicious manifestations; if insanity does not necessa- 
nly imply vicious acts, and if discipline is not a principal and essential 
agent in its treatment,—what can justify us in the use of a vague 
and perplexing term ? 


Vou. XVII. No. 2. 
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Admitting then that moral treatment in hysteria is of the first and 


almost of sole importance; that deecit, whether it be self-deception 


or deliberate imposture, is to be met with candor, and sentiment with 
matter of fact; that passion is to be confronted with calmness and 
want of self-control with authority ;—the question arises, under what 
circumstances this treatment is to be conducted. The condition most 
essential to be gained, it will at once be admitted by those who have 
any experience in the matter, is a complete separation of the patient 
from her home and friends. This can not be too strongly urged by 
the physician, who, although this advice may lose him a patient, will 
otherwise too often be obliged to witness her removal to a “ water- 
cure’ ora “medical institute.’ The institution or other place of 
treatment to which the patient should be removed, must be deter- 
mined only by the symptoms of the disorder in each case. In many, 
a simple change of scene and of attendance only is required. Se- 
verer cases, as they occur among the poor of our cities, are treated in 
the general hospitals, where, however, they seldom reach any per 
manent improvement. On this point Dr. Carter* writes :— 


* But little argument is required, to show that hysteria cannot be 
cured, except by accident, in an ordinary hospital. It is very true 
that some individual complication may be broken through, that a 
contracted joint may yield to the cold douche, or that a convulsive 
paroxysm may for atime be prevented from appearing; but the 
principles and motives of the patient remain unchanged, and there is 
no machinery which can be brought to bear upon them, It has 
been already stated, that of the fifty-three cases mentioned in the 
register of the London Hospital, only twenty-three are said to have 
been cured, and that of these cured patients, one was twice re-admit- 
ted within three months of her first discharge. The record is also 
remarkable, as showing the short period during which hysterical wo- 
men are kept under treatment, this often not exceeding a few days, 
and being a tacit confession that nothing could there be done for 
them. And if the internal economy of a hospital be considered, it 
is seen to furnish conditions more like ‘ly to develop the disease than 
to repress it. The publicity of a ward furnishes abundant opport- 
nities for display, the neighboring patients are often good listeners, 
and lavish of their sympathy; and the frequent presence of numer 
ous students must not be altogether left out of the account. 


* On the Pathology and Treatment of Hysteria, pp. 157-8 
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“The home of an hysterical girl can scarcely ever be the scene of 
her cure, for reasons which it is unnecessary to repeat, and it must, 
almost of necessity, retard the progress of her recovery. This being 
the case, and the method of treatment which has been described be- 
ing utterly out of the reach of the poor, it follows that great benefits 
might reasonably be expected from the formation of a special insti- 
ution, in Which this method, with the variations suggested by expe- 
rience, might be thoroughly carried out, and in which accurate and 
careful research might be made, into the exact nature of many ob- 
scure and highly-interesting phenomena, of which nothing is well 
ascertained but their occurrence.” 


The author above quoted proceeds to recommend the foundation 
of special hospitals for the treatment of hysteria, and gives the out- 
line of a plan of organization and treatment. The project appears 
to us much more practicable and promising of good results than that 
of inebriate asylums, which is now receiving so much attention. 

The eases which we have detailed, in which mania was in some de- 


gree simulated or yielded to (in the second by one laboring under pos- 


itive mental impairment, and thence properly a case of mania,)'are 
‘ 


presented rather from their singularity than as representative cases 
{ the class committed to asylums for the insane. The most untract- 
able cases ol every variety, occurring in the lower and middle class- 
es of society, are treated chiefly in public institutions for the insane, 
aud, we have no doubt, with better results than in any other way. 
Private asylums are also much resorted to by the wealthier classes 
for the same treatment. The expediency of such a course in regard 
to these cases, we should suppose might be inferred by any one ac- 
quamted with the organization of lunatic asylums and the common 
manifestations of hysteria, even without any practical knowledge of 
the subject. We are, therefore, surprised to find that Dr. Dungli- 
son,* in cautioning against treating cases of hysteria as those of sim- 
ple mama, and placing the patient “in confinement with lunatics,” 


writes as follows :— 


_“ Nothing more likely to have the most unfortunate effects upon 
the patient could possibly happen, and no care can be too great to 


* Medical Dictionary ; article Hysteria. 
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avoid a mistake which would in all probability render such a case 
miserable and hopeless.”’ 

The treatment directed to the motives in a case of hysteria would 
indeed have no effect in one of acute mania, and we have already 
referred to this fact as a ground of distinction in doubtful cases of 
these disorders. The medical treatment demanded in a case of ma- 
nia is worse than useless in one of hysteria. But the notion that 
danger is to be apprehended from an attempt to supply motives to 
candor and self-control, by associating cases of hysteria with those of 
the diflerent forms of insanity, as classified in a lunatic asylum, is 
quite unworthy of serious contradiction. 

The following case of hysteria simulating mania, has some points 
of medical interest, and serves, with the preceding ones, to illustrate 
the good eflects of the moral restraint of an asylum in hysterical dis- 
order 


B., a girl fifteen years of age, of lymphatic temperament, with 
slight marks of the strumous diathesis, large and symmetrical in 
form, and apparently in good general health, is brought to the Asy- 
lum, May, 1560. 

Her countenance indicates fair intelligence, her dress is neat, her 
manner calm, but affected and self-conscious. She is said to have 
been maniacal for a period of nearly three months, during which 
she has also been deaf, and only communicated with by writing. On 
being asked a question in this manner, she catches its meaning from 
the first two or three words, and responds with a silly ejaculation. 

On inquiry it is found that the patient was a stout healthy child, 
and passed the period of puberty at the age of 12, without unusual 
symptoms. Her intellect was rather precocious, and she quickly ac- 
quired the rudiments of a common education. Her disposition is said 
to have been amiable, and her manner not particularly free or other- 
Wise peculiar. 

Two years before her illness, she became greatly addicted to novel 
reading, and continued it much to the neglect of her school and 


housework duties. All the romances that her indulgent friends and 


a village circulating library could afiord, she greedily devoured, and 
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also read, as it was casually discovered, the lewder portions of the 
standard poets and dramatists. 

During the summer and autumn previous to her illness in the win- 
ter, she frequently complained of severe headache. She had become 
very stout and fat, her complexion florid, and she was subject at times 
to congestive attacks of the head and face. There was no disorder 
of the menstrual function. 

Three months before coming to the Asylum, she was exposed, while 
menstruating, to severe fatigue and cold, when absent from home, and 
the function was suddenly suppressed. On the following night she 
was alarmed at noises of rats in her chamber. These were exagger- 
ated by her fancy, and finally became mingled with hallucinations 
of fire-bells, explosions, &c. She passed a sleepless night, and the 
next day set out on foot for home, a distance of several miles, in a 
violent snow-storm. On the way the sensations in her head grew 
more painful, she became confused, and at length discovered that she 
could only hear loud noises. Arriving at home, she fainted at the 
door. She had all night excessive nausea and a burning face, com- 
plained greatly of “a wheel in her head,’ and was partially delirious. 
The family physician, a respectable practitioner, was called next 
day. His account of the case at this time is as follows :— 

“T found her laboring under a congestion of the lungs, together 

‘ith inflammation of the brain and Joss of hearing. After a few 
days treatment the lungs were relieved, the difficulty of the brain 
still remaining; with also an inability of raising her head while in 
the erect posture, apparently having no control over the muscles of 
theneck. About ten days trom her first attack she beeame deranged, 
and remained so (as well as deaf) until about March Ist, when sud- 
denly she could hear quite distinctly, and talked rationally for about 
ten minutes. At the end of this period she fell back into her pre- 
vious condition, and remained so up to the tume of her leaving for 
your place.” 

In addition to the above it should be stated, that the patient had 
very Irequent and severe hysteriform convulsions within the first two 
Weeks of her illness, and during this time she was actively treated 
lor inflammation of the brain and congestion of the lungs,” by be- 
ug salivated, purged, cupped, ete., secundum artem. At the end 
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of this time the quasi inflammatory symptoms abated, but upon her 
enfeebled strength and the predisposition of her faulty training, hys- 
teria naturally followed. During the next two and a half months 
she exhibited all the usual characteristics of a case of aggravated 
hysteria. From a partial deafness, consequent upon cerebral con- 


gestion, she gradually came to simulate an entire inability to hear the 
loudest sounds. She was very cunning and deceitful, violent when 
opposed, noisy and boisterous when most observed, exacting constant 
attention, mischievous and lascivious. The family and friends were 
entirely deceived in regard to her, and she became the centre of a 
morbid interest for a large neighborhood. 

On the night following her admission to the Asylum, she called to 
the watch-woman, saying that her hearing had returned, and enqui- 
ring where she was. On being told she expressed little surprise, said 
that she supposed she must have been crazy, and was glad that her 
right mind had returned. She complained of unpleasant sensations 
in her head for a week or two, but these did not prevent her constant 


reading of romances when this test was applied. At the end of this 


4 


time she had a series of very severe hysterical convulsions, which 
she did not afterwards find it necessary to repeat; and, during her 
stay of ten weeks in the Asylum, she presented no further sign of 


mental or sensory impairment. 


Having illustrated, we are aware in how desultory and imperfect 
a manner, the interesting subject of hysteria in its origin, its pathol- 
ogy and treatment, there still remains to notice its legal relations. 
These have received little attention from writers upon Jegal medicine, 
and deserve a thorough discussion at the hands of one competent to 
treat so difficult a subject. Such a task can not even be attempted 
here, and we shall instead copy,* in closing this article, the remarks 
of two of the most eminent medico-legal authorities of the present 
time, upon a case in point :— 

“ Very recently the question has been raised in France of the crim 
inal respousibility of persons subject to attacks of hysteria. A gul 


* Journal of Psychological Medicine, April, 1860. 
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had been guilty of child-stealing, in order to impose upon a former 
lover the belief that she had been preguant by him. In her defence 
it was pleaded that her moral liberty had been weakened from her 
being a subject of hysteria, and on this ground she was acquitted. 
Dr. Legrand du Saulle discusses and disputes the legitimacy of this 
decision. He asks, Does hysteria fetter the moral liberty? Does an 
affection which has its source in a particular sensibility of the ner- 
yous system, and not in mental disease, exclude culpability, and 
transform a crime into a simple fault (délit)? To these questions he 
answers as follows :—* 

‘It is evident that hysteria may well shake a little the edifice of 
our faculties, properly so called ; but in order that no one may con- 
sider this an equivocal expression, we ought in the first place to de- 
fine what we understand by faculties, and to show what is the order 
of faculties, the exercise of which is liable to be disturbed by the 
malady in question. Well, then, looking at man from the physiolo- 
gical and psychical points of view, we see that he is the subject of 
two orders of faculties—the a/ectire faculties and the entellectual 
faculties. To the afieetive faculties belong the phenomena which 
express a love, a propeusity, for certain things, and a hatred, a re- 
pulsion, for certain others. To surrender oneself to the affective fac- 
ulties, being otherwise of sound mind, is to defer to the impulses of 
the passions; it is to subordinate the actions of life willingly and 
knowingly to the satisfaction of the desires. 

To the intellectual faculties appertains the gift of enlightening the 
determinations of the will, and making apparent the conformity or 
disparity of our actions with the precepts of morality. By the aid 
of judgment, based on observation and experience, they discover also 
the consequences of each action. 

‘From a consideration of the phenomena of hysteria, it may be 
concluded that this affection might forcibly re-act upon the affective 
faculties, and in the end might couduce to their injury, but that the 
intellectual faculties would ordinarily remain intact, the reason as- 
sisting in the ruin of the heart, but surviving it. 

‘The first degree of aflective disorder results from the passions, 
the second from insanity. The passions alone being in question in 
the consideration of hysteria, and the a//ectivity being only oblitera- 
ted in the first degree by this malady, we need not occupy ourselves 


with insanity, to which hysteria only leads in prodigiously rare ex- 
ceptions 


‘But if the passions leave to the law full liberty of action in the 
matter of repression, it is not the less true that they are a very fre- 
quent cause of extenuated responsibility, and in certain cases familiar 
to all, of absolute exoneration from all penalty—as, for example, in 


* Annales Médix o Psy Jan., 1860. 
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the case of the murder of a wife found in flagrant adultery in the 
conjugal dwelling ; or again, where it concerns the crime of castra- 
tion immediately provoked by a violent outrage upon modesty. 

‘As no one could promise for himself that at any given moment 
he would have power io master one of those impetuous motions of the 
mind under the instantaneous influence of which an action is com- 
mitted, justice, before applying the rigour of the law, is accustomed 
to inquire whether at the moment of action there was not a partial 
eclipse of reason, and if such be the case, she allows the accused the 
benefit of extenuating circumstances. The culpability is lessened, 
and the punishment also. 

‘According to ihe intensity of the hysteria, and the more or less 
marked perversion, concomitant or consecutive, of the affective facul- 
ties, there ought, we think, to be vesponsibility or extenuated respon- 
sibility, but uever, or almost never, should total irresponsibility be al- 
lowed for this cause.’ 

“From these considerations if follows :—That in hysteria the affee- 
tive faculties are disordered in various degvees, but the intellect al- 
most always remains intact. That an hysterical condition of weak 
or even medium inteusity, interfering in no way with the perception 
of the quality of actions committed, it onght aot to constitute a title 
to the udulgeuce of a tribunal. That hy steria, raised to a high 
pitch of intensity, carries with it extenuation of responsibility, and 
consequently of penalty.” 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. By Henry Mavupsrey, M. D., Medical 
Superintendent of the Manchester Royal Lunatic Hospital. 


[From the Journal of Mental Science, April, 1860.] 


“Given a force acted upon by certain other forces, and the result is as good 
as mathematically sure. Men, like trees, grow according to their nature and 


their circumstances. . . Freewill is only foree, and all force is de- 
termined, first automatically, that is by its own law or nature, and again by 
the action of other forces.”—Jnfanti Perduti, Edinburgh Essays. 


“All force in action is what we call free, but all force must be determined 
to action which is what we call necessity —A man does not stand distinct from 
nature but in it: the force which his will represents comes not entirely from 
without, nor is it generated solely within; it is the result of the action of a 
certain organization upon outer forces, a development of force into a higher 
manifestation according to fundamental laws of the universe.” 


Ir seems as though a man were necessitated for all eternity to say 
what has been over and over again said, if so be that he will not 
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keep his mouth shut. There may be some consolation, however, in 


this sarneness of wisdom, if we remember that the thing spoken must 
be wisdom in order to last; for a lie cannot bear repetition so often, 
but must by the very nature of it, sooner or later come across those 
everlasting laws by which it is surely crushed out and dies. The 
grievous part of the matter is, that the truth so commonly remains 
but an uttered word, and cannot be made available in the way of 
practical wisdom: lamentably men will act lies and talk wisdom. 
There are certain general principles which no one cavils at, which 
rather every one applauds, so long as they remain general and on the 
shelf; but if any one take them down and epply them to the con- 
crete individual, he is sure to cause dissatisfaction, and to meet with 
opposition. Never, perhaps, do we find more frequent and marked 
illustrations of this than in the determination of the important prob- 
lem as to what is rightly to be expected from a man in the universe. 
It may admit, indeed, of question, whether the world’s judgment of 
a man is not mostly very erroneous; perhaps in the majority of cases 
not really relevant to him. The thing judged is not the feeble being 
such as he actually was, struggling with weakness in the midst of 
the irresistible, gasping painfully after development in untoward cir- 
cumstances—such as he alone of mortals could feel how untoward— 
but a creation on the part of the censorious and complacent world ; 
such an one as it assumes according to its standard of judgment to 
have been then and there struggling. There is a wonderful con- 
structive faculty, as well as a destructive faculty in criticism, where- 
by it happens that a man is often built up in order to be knocked 
down. The enlightened eritic can for the most part see through all 
the intricacies of human nature as clearly as he can see an elephant 
in the sunshine, and sends forth his sentence as with the boom of a 
last judgment. Happily it is after all certain that mighty critics are 
merely mortals, manifesting in a notable way, now and then, their 
hurman littleness; especially when human nature is the subject upon 
which they exercise their art. Happily again, it is further possible 
that an unmitigated scoundrel never did actually exist in this world 
This is a proposition which is little likely to meet with acceptance 
Vor. XVII. No. 2. F 
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from those complacent, stereotyped individuals, who, dwelling in snug 
cottage or in stuccoed villa, mightily observant of all respectabilities 
and conventionalities, gloat over the errors and evils of mankind, fat- 
ten on moral putrefaction, as the vulture on the carcass. Oh! the 
delightful contemplation that the stuccoed man is! Worldly pros- 
perous, with a wife who Jooks upon him as a hero, considers the 
stucco to be no mere appearance but actual stone; and happy in 
children who are the most wonderful children in the world ; capable, 
moreover, of a decided opinion upon all things under heaven; and 
surely convinced that an Englishman is the beau ideal of the uni- 
verse, and that he is the beau ideal of an Englishman—what an ad- 
mirable being! We may be thankful for the stuccoed man. Mar- 
vellous truly is it to observe the stoicism of his self-complacency, and 
the quiet satisfaction which, in an unconscious way, he exhibits, 
when some considerable misfortune has befallen his friend or ac- 
quaintance. He is profuse in commiseration, no doubt, but commis- 
eration is so often nothing but a pleasant chuckle; and the expres 
sions of compassion are manifestly bubbles on the quiet stream of 
self-satisfaction, which, flowing on, turns the mill of criticism, in 
which his unfortunate friend is ground down, his folly laid bare, the 
man reduced to his ultimate elements and these shewn to be rotten. 
And so onward flows the stream turning many mills in its course, 
until at length it reaches the ocean of eternity, where, happily, all 
muddy peculiarities disappear. Useful and necessary being in the 
world is this stuccoed man ; but certainly not the highest possibility 
of a man; and, therefore, under grievous mistake in supposing him- 
self the legitimate standard of comparison for all mankind. 

It is with the man as it is with the house. A cottage ornée is a 
pleasant sight enough, but a long line of such eligible residences be 
comes wearisome to the eye, which desires variety of some kind ; 
and one is apt to think that the frequent repetition of the stucceed 
villa might be advantageously relieved by an occasional change, even 
if it were with a pigstye. So also the stuccoed man becomes, it 
time, exceedingly monotonous; and perhaps it would be well were 
he to have his portrait painted, and then quietly to make his exit 
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In what attitude, in what dress, he should descend to posterity is a 
question not at once to be settled; but, as being most significant, 


he might be represented in the act of winding up his watch, with 
his night-cap on. And in bidding him good-mght, there is at any 
rate to be noted in him this merit—that he has succeeded in feeding 
himself where brighter men have failed. 

To discerning individuals it may sometimes happen to discover in 
out-of-the-way places, in streets scarcely heard of without a shudder, 
perhaps in back-atties, or in other such abode not indicating worldly 
prosperity, men of much originality of character and of wonderful 
endowments, such as, for the time being, it refreshes one to behold. 
By the necessity of living they now and then drag in the shafts, but 
soon kick over the traces, and in fitful gleams of bright originality 
manifest what they really are, and might, were there favourable pos- 
sibility, always be—no stucco, unadorned brick and mortar, may- be, 
or real first-class stone. Alas! originality is a capital thing to starve 
upon. So these men are compelled unwillingly to yoke themselves 
in the conventional harness, and to drudge therein, until, broken down 
by the heavy and unsuitable work, they flare out, often with the aid 
of brandy and water, into speedy extinction. Have we reason to 
thank Heaven for such men? Yes, though it be with bitter, sor- 
rowful compassion. For has not one of them now and then spo- 
ken a word which has remained to us as an inestimable posses- 
sion, a KTyua é¢ dei by aid of which the world has been helped for- 
wards towards the unknown goal to which it is advancing. As to 
their morality, it is better perhaps than to cry out, to recognise this 
possibility, that the standard by which they can be judged may not 
yet have been discovered, tabulated, and made available for learned 
professors of moral philosophy to descant upon. The original man 
may have a morality of his own, which is just as much a necessary 
expression of his originality, and a part of his nature, as any great 
truth which he may utter, or any great deed which he may perform, 
and which may turn out to be, palpably to the world in the fullness 
of time, natural and inevitable. Indeed, if we were to reflect upon 
the matter, it might be difficult to conceive how, if a man have an 
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intellect of his own, he should not have a practical morality of his 


own. Suspended judgment is, at any rate, more judicious and more 


charitable than hasty decision and immediate action thereupon. 


Now that we have ceased to stone our prophets to death, it might be 


well to cease also attempting to crush them under a pelting storm of 


moral maxims. There is not much use in so doing any way ; for, 


though we may contrive to make the mud stick to them for a period, 


yet time surely washes it away, and the man in the end stands, se- 


rene and grand, in the Hall of Heroes; and then we look foolish— 


little dogs baying at the moon ; Lilliputians shooting our arrows into 


this big Gulliver, making comedy for posterity to laugh at. 


It is a conviction not easily resisted at times, that the world must 


be wrong somehow ; that it cannot be altogether mght ; or we should 


not surely have so many lunatics, so many too, which is more strange, 


who have just missed genius and fallen into madness. Why should 


men of notable merit be driven so often to shriek out wildly against 


the injustice of the world, ending, if they have not hard hearts, or be 


not much given to tobacco or other sedative, at the bottom of the 


fishpond or in the madhouse ? Many more there are too who, al- 


though they have not so ended, yet have once or oftener shuddered, 


chilled, as it were, by the cold shadow of maduess passing over them. 


There can be no doubt that the way of the world does press hard 


upon the young and honest soul, before the conscience has been seared 


with conventional iron ; before the man has been pressed and stamped 


into the uniform currency of respectability. Happily has it fallen 


out for him personally if he has not flared up in momentary bright- 


ness ; if the all-grasping fingers of respectability have clawed hold of 


him, and rescued him from madness or destruction. Aye, that, m- 


stead of belching forth the truth as it appears to him, and, if so be, 


dying of starvation, better for him he should take to himself a wile, 


become a hero to such discerning female, and come to the belief that 


conventionalities are “ eternal veracities?” Yes, let it be wisely 


done, since the economy of the world requires it; let the man be 


fashioned into an artificial machine since it must be. Is not this 
verily the age of machinery, an age in which the soul of man has 
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entered into woodwork and ironwork, animating them; in which 
cotton has become conscience ? What a magnificent metempsycho- 
sis 

May charity extend even to the brandy and water of genius? 
Why not? Blank, utter hopelessness in the world may palliate in 


part what it cannot excuse ; and, on the whole it is probable, that 


there is more blank hopelessness in the world than is generally sup- 
posed. It needs not that we dive into the dark arches to discover it, 
if we only use our eyes aright. The shuddering ragged figure, 
crouching there by the muddy river's brink, is sometimes happy com- 
pared with the wearied hopeless soul, disgusted with the emptiness of 
all things on earth, and faithless as to anything after earth. Why should 
lite be prolonged? It has hitherto been but a scene of intense but 
unsatisfied longings; a scene of dull heavy wretchedness, a gloom 
relieved only by a rare flicker of murky brightness, It may admit 
of question whether it be not with certain constitutions more endura- 
ble to suller the sharp pang of acute physical disease, than to bear 
that constant dull aching pain which accompanies certain chronic 
allections : and so with mental sufiering. It is an old story, as old 
as life. ‘ All things are full of labor ; the eye is not satisfied with 
seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing. The thing that hath been, 
itis that which shall be; and that which is done, is that which 
shall be done ; and *there is no new thing under the sun. Behold 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit. There is nothing better for a 
man than that he should eat and drink, and that he should make 
his soul enjoy good in his labor.” “ Let us eat and drink, for to mor- 
row we die.” Let us drink then—drink away the weariness ; for is 
not a drunken man for the time being happy? Yes, he laughs in 
his momentary strength at the voice of melancholy, laughs, triumph- 


*“ We have heard of an Englishman,” says Gotthe, “who hanged himself 
t& be no more troubled with putting on and off his clothes. I knew an honest 
garde ner, the overseer of some extensive pleasure grounds, who once splenetical- 
ty exclaimed, ‘Shall I see these clouds forever passing from east to west.’ Itis 
told of one of our most distinguished men that he viewed with dissatisfaction 
the spring aguin growing green, and wished that, by way of change, it would for 
once be red. These are specially the symptoms of life weariness, which not 
seldom issue in suicide.” 
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antly, and revels in an ideal world, where he can have his own way 
with this calm inexorable destiny of reel life. He experiences the 
delightful sensation of power, and feels something of a realization of 
those inward aspirations— 
“While the fond soul, 
Rapt in gay visions of unreal bliss, 
Still paints the illusive form.” 

What though fierce repentance rears her snaky crest, she can not 

steal away the pleasure that has been. Is it asked, 

“Who buys a minute’s mirth to wail a week, 

Or sells eternity to gain a toy?” 
The reply is, that a minute’s mirth may be worth the wail of a week: 
being so much mirth secured which sobriety could not have given; 
that being equal only to granting a little less intense wail for a life- 
time. ‘Crown me with roses, let us drink wine, and break up the 
tiresome old vault of heaven into new forms.” 

Furthermore, may it not be that, by the aid of brandy, man may 
get a quicker insight into things which can only be seen into with 
much difficulty and much labor without? True he thereby sacrifices 
time to power, but so pleasing is it to get a glimpse of that “ Divine 
idea which lies hid at the bottom of all appearance” that many may 
be found who would gladly give up half their life for such an object. 
It may be a mere fancy, but it certainly seems that in some of the 
best writings of our best authors, one may detect alcohol. Be this 
as it may, however, and whatever genius may do, it is clear that in 
the world’s movement onwards, alcohol plays an important part. 

We shall best realize the importance of this agent, if we remem- 
ber that the effect of an action, however caused, persists for all time, 
it blends itself with the universe, and has an influence in all that is 
to come, whether for good or evil. Now, though we see much more 
of spirit-drinking than is desirable, yet there is much that we do not 
see ; and perhaps, the gravest circumstance in the case is the great 
quantity consumed in secret; in the closet by respectability when it 
imagines that no eye sees it. It was the remark of a successful phy- 
sician of long experience, when it was observed regarding the habits 
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of a person of great attainments that although he did not appear to 
be given to drinking, “ he might have been a gin drinker”: which, 
by interpretation is that, as the result of a long experience, it had 
chanced to that physician to discover that many closets contain gin 
bottles. 

It really is amazing when we reflect upon it—and the observation 
is by no means new—how little a man does know of his nearest 
friend or acquaintance, of his fellow-man in any situation; he sees 
but the appearance of him. Could he unroof his neighbor and look 
into the inner principles of him, what revelations might there be. 
It may happen to him to discover, in unguarded moments, that the 
insignificant little mortal, whom a puff of the breath would almost 
annihilate, had high resolves and wondrous self-conceit ; that the 
small curate had his eye fixed, with a sort of vacant flickering stare, 
on a bishopric ; or, on the other hand, he might find that the elo- 
quent and earnest popular preacher was in secret addicted to alco- 
hol or to opium. Well, if we receive the benefit of the man’s self- 
indulgence in his writings, or in his sermons, have we much need to 
complain, or much cause to blame? We act very strangely in this 
matter generally; so long as the man keeps his vice pretty secret, 
we accept him at what he professes to be, and raise no clamor. 
Every now and then, however, some one appears who, disdaining 
all hypocrisy, perhaps incapable of it, drinks down his consolation in 
the face of all the world, and exhibits himself as he really is; and 
then what a hubbub! Heaven help him, it is bad enough; but it 
isof no use howling at him; it is better to be charitably silent, re- 
membering that an immense quantity of alcohol and of opium dis- 
appears, of which we cannot say where it goes; and remembering 
also that he is often most unmerciful to the sinner who is in secret 
guilty of the vice which he condemns. 

What then, as the result of these reflections, is there left for a 
man of sensitive temperament, and of little self-control, to do in the 
apparent universal wrongness of things? Go mad: well he often 
does, and so ends. Commit suicide: that also has been done by, 
amongst others, poor Chatterton. Or, take to opium eating, and af- 
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terwards come forth, like Coleridge, to censure De Quincey. Or, 
finally, if it must be false comfort, he may find consolation in drink- 
ing brandy. Many have done so, amongst whom, not the least notable, 
is Edgar Allan Poe, to a consideration of whose character and writings 
the foregoing observations are intended to be prefatory. They will 
have answered their purpose, if they have in any way served to in- 
dicate the difficulties under which men of certain endowments are 
by their nature placed, in the struggle to live, and at the same time 
to develop according to their inward impulse. 

But before proceeding farther it may be well to note this unhappy 
difficulty in the way of a man struggling through life—that he 
never discovers the laws by which he should be governed until it is 
nearly time for him to take leave of existence; only sad experience 
teaches him how foolish he has been, and only when the opportunity 
is gone is he able to see that it has been going. How many a noble 
existence has been wrecked by a false step in early youth; and yet 
how could the unhappy youth know the painful and abiding conse- 
quences of his error? the vessel is alive to the danger only when 
it has crashed upon the breakers. 

“Ah, heavens! that it should be possible for a child not seven- 
teen years old, by a momentary blindness, by listening to a false 
whisper from his own bewildered heart, by one erring step, by a mo- 
tion this way or that, to change the current of his destiny, to poison 
the fountain of his peace, and in the twinkling of an eye to lay the 
foundation of a life-long repentance.’ —De Quincey. 

This is a serious consideration, and should at any rate, make us 
charitable towards any one who has turned in youth from virtue’s 
paths, and whose way thence has been onwards to the black waters. 
It is so difficult, nay, it is impossible quite to retrieve an error. The 
act has gone forth from the individual, but has not vanished into 
space; it meets him, as it were, at every corner, confronts him, it 
might seem alrnost miraculously, wherever he turns; compels him 
to change the circumstances of his position, to change himself; he 
cannot possibly be what he was before. Having yielded to tempta- 
tion, he has weakened himself, and has added one to the number of 


the enemies who will meet him in the gate—one, too, who knows 
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his infirmity, and is exactly qualified to cope with him in his weak 


part; a portion of his force has, in fact, turned traitor, and gone 


over to the enemy with information. No wonder, then, that so 
many, having once gone wrong, flounder for ever afterwards. Even 
when they strive to avoid falling deeper, and labor to recover them- 
selves, it is often labor ignorant and vain; they do not recognize 
their change of position, do not feel that they have done wrong, and 
must accept the consequences, but hope foolishly, and endeavor 
vainly to go on as before, and the line of battle is broken from 
the want of concentration of force after so heavy a loss. It is truly 
a painful thing to watch a man fighting bravely, and yet quite hope- 
lessly, from ignorance of generalship, like a brave army done to 
death by the folly of its leaders. But men are so unwilling to re- 
treat; even after grievous error, when circumstances are more 
threatening, and when they are much weaker, forgetful that it is bet- 
ter to gain small victories, and to be strengthened thereby, than to 
suffer one great defeat and to be ruined, that it is better to take re- 
tnbution to one’s arms as a friend, than to make of it a constant and 
imveterate enemy. There are some, however, and they are the 
heroes of life, who are so strong that they cannot well be seriously 
beaten; they go in to win, not rashly and madly, for they are strong 
in reason, but wisely and firmly; they do not run their heads full 
ult against cireumstances, and fall down crushed and bleeding in 
consequence, but seize hold of circurnstances, bind them together, 
and make of them a support. Perhaps this is the surest sign of 
calm real strength, the best test of a great man—this power of re- 
tneving error, of dragging success out of misfortune, of asserting free 
will over necessity; what else, indeed, if we consider it, is a well 
uved life? It is, in truth, of all spectacles the most pleasant, to be- 
hold a man after mishap, gather up the reins with firm grasp, and 
irm resolve to recover the lost ground, to see him start steadily and 
cautiously, with that determination to succeed, which surely, sooner 
r later, effects its own accomplishment. There he stands, calm in 
the storm, clear in the gloom, solid amidst the changeable— 


“ Like some tall rock that rears its awful form, 
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Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
While round its breast the lowering clouds are spread, 


Eternal sunshine glitters on its head.” 


There can be no doubt who is the truly great man, convulsion, as 
Carlyle says, not being strength. Still it behooves us to credit a good 
sum to nature in the case of these strong men. For to every one 
has not been given the power to gather strength fromm weakness, and 
to pluck out from the withered leaves of folly and misery, the green 
laurel leaf of victory; in fact, a Shakspeare or a Goethe is rather a 
rare phenomenon in this universe of ours. 

It is always possible in passing judgment upon a man to look at 
him from two distinct points of view, and thus to arrive at two dif 
ferent opinions as to his individual responsibility. The net product 
may be taken, compared with some fixed standard, and pronounced 
deficient or otherwise accordingly; or the factors concerned in the 
sum may be regarded, and the opinion given on their relation to the 
product. The way of the world, for the most part, is to take a man 
as he appears in his actions, to measure these by a certain conven- 
tional standard, and then to go no further in the enquiry, but, forth- 
with to pronounce authoritatively—most likely, if there be any tine- 
ture of originality in the man—to damn him pretty distinctly. Such 
a method is eminently unjust, its result on the whole being, that the 
man of sterling honesty and sincerity is branded as a serious sinner 
or at any rate is marked with a note of interrogation, while the 
plausible hypocrite passes muster with commendation. Now, there 
are three facts which, militating against such a mode of procedure, 
suffice to upset it completely. The first is, that man is not the 
measure of the universe, nor of its Creator: the second is, the im 
possibility of any man producing himself, springing up by sponta- 
neous generation just such a being as he might wish to be: and the 
third fact is this, that a man cannot, either mentally or bodily, live 
in vacuo. Admitting the standard of comparison to be correct, 
which it might be had the world ceased to move, there are to be 
taken into consideration then, in the formation of a just judgment, 


the original nature of the man, and the circumstances in which hap- 
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pily or unhappily, he has been placed—the character of the modify- 


ing foree, and forees amidst which this has been placed. It is from 
practically neglecting these important considerations that we some- 
times stare aghast at a man in helpless paralytic attitude, as though 
he were some strange and inexplicable monstrosity in the universe. 
Science has satisfactorily demonstrated the so called physical mons- 
trosities to be nothing more than particular arrests, exaggeration of 
development, still in accordance with a certain definite type ; and so 
it may be probable, if we will but consider it, that moral monstrosi- 
ties have come to that pass by sure laws. Edgar Allan Poe, there- 
fore, “such a warped slip of wilderness’’ as he was, we cannot look 
upon as one rushing through space without purpose and without 
orbit; and black as his character seems, yet may there be, in an ex- 
amination of circumstances, some explanation. Nay, if we reflect 
fora moment, on such a phenomenon as a scoundrel without ex- 
cuse, is it not a physical impossibility in the universe? Effect 
coming in the form of “error and evil behavior,” may have its cause 
somewhere back in the far past. For how much therefore are we 
to doom the man responsible ? ‘ 

By the necessity of its nature, genius is compelled to move more 
or less out of the beaten track ; and the paths of knowledge and of 
morality, at any rate of practical morality, run parallel, so that when 
a man gets off one, his relation to the other is also considerably 
changed. Now, the greatest seem often to have the power to drag 
the unwilling world after thern, in spite of its many-tongued cry of 
“shame,” until by success they have stayed the noise, and have forced 
themselves into acceptation. But many, and many a one, wondrous- 
ly endowed, yet of a lesser order, wanting that calinness of tempera- 
tment and that control of reason, which are necessary to sustain them 
im great conflict, fight and fail. It is a grievous and painful specta- 
cle to observe their tragical struggles, and miserable end—to see the 
taper, lighted from heaven, prematurely flare out in bitter sorrow and 
anger. Such have been called the Infante Perduti—The Forlorn 
Hope of Humanity.—* Looking back on their pale, disfigured faces, 
where the wrath of a Titan is so often blended with the weakness of 
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a child, and the fury of a maniac with the light of immortal love, it 
is no weak, unintelligent, useless pity which loves to dwell there, and 
to find there if possible, instruction and hope.”—Jnfanti Perduti, 
—Edinburgh Essays. 

We must, indeed, look back at such, so mighty, yet so fallen, in 
order duly to appreciate the gigantic nature of those who have fought 
the fight, and have won the battle. The strength of the building 
which has remained firm and uninjured after the earthquake, is best 
understood by contemplating the massive ruins around it. How oth- 
erwise can we feel the wonderful significance that there is under the 
ordinary, quiet, exterior life of William Shakspeare? What suiler- 
ings must he have undergone, who could create such characters as 
those of Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and Lear? and what power 
must he have had who after all, lived a quiet life, died in peace 
with all mankind, and might have had the epitaph of the most ordi- 
nary stuccoed respectable? Perhaps, great as his works prove him 
to have been, his life proves him greater. Is there anything in ex- 
perience which can satisfactorily represent to the mind the com- 
pressed force that there was in Shakspeare? Were any conception 
of the final break up of the world possible, one might form some idea 
of the crash amongst moralities and conventionalities which would 
have been produced had he exploded. But he was far too great and 
too wise for that ; and has left an example to prove to all ages, and 
to all spasmodic individuals, that genius can conform. Perhaps he 
has further proved that it is only the very greatest that, seeing be- 
yond, can so conform ; and that this of all others, is for genius the 
hardest task under the sun, being, when accomplished, the surest 
mark of the greatest. 

Nevertheless, however reason may commend such men as Goethe 
and Shakspeare, our sympathy will always be most with the fallen 
—with Burns or with Poe ; the former appear so distant from us, 
almost Godlike ; the latter are near to us, and we feel them to be of 
the same nature as ourselves. It is a great service to render to hu- 
manity, for a man who has suflered, to embody his sufferings with 
beautiful art in a drama or in a novel, and there to let the evidence 
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of them end; but the feelings will always be on the side of the geni- 
us who could not be calm, and conform to the inevitable, but who 
bruised himself to death in the fearful conflict. And one cannot see 
how this is to be avoided, so long as humanity itself is not simply an 
exquisite drama, or a beautiful picture, or a cold marble statue. 
Perhaps there may be, after all, justice in the direction in which the 
feelings point, seeing that there is considerable selfishness often in 
self-control ; and seeing also that a man is not to be credited with 
his temperament as with a virtue. Goethe, for example, when in 
the flush of youth, at that period of lifewhen man is least apt to cal- 
culate consequences, and most prone to generous impulses, never ap- 
pears to have forgotten his future interest. Falling in love (not once 
only) with a woman not his equal in worldly position, and engaging 
deeply her affections, he took his departure, suddenly, and without 
excuse, and left her disconsolately to pine alone, when the time for 
action came; so that it is almost impossible to read the history of 
(ioethe’s youth without hating him. Luckily, the sure ages always 
do bring justice, and we can forgive the resistings of Goethe’s youth 


when one sees him hag-ridden in old age. Now Edgar Poe, with 


such a temperament as he had, would most surely, under like cir- 


cumstances, be rash and impulsive; he would be the victim, not the 
victum maker ; there would be with him no calculation of consequen- 
ces, no fear of frustrating his destiny, but an utter abandonment of 
himself, heart and soul, to the strong passion that wasinhim. There 
might, however, in this abandonment, be as much of selfishness as in 
(rocthe’s self-control ; little merit can be justly credited to either 
of therm, insomuch as the diflerences between them are constitution- 
al and fundamental. 

Edgar A. Poe was born at Baltimore, it is believed, in 1811: 
was the grand-son of a quarter-master general, the great-grandson of 
an admiral, and the son of a father named David, who gyrated in an 
regular manner through the universe. For he took to his arms in 
‘awiul matrimony ‘an enchanting actress, of uncertain prospects,” 
of whom he begat three children—Edgar the eldest. Here now is 
(he place for respectability to make a moral demonstration ;—the 
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son of a quarter-master-general and grandson of an admiral ;—so 


well connected,—to marry a strolling actress. How disgraceful! 
What will society say to it? Was it not possible for you, foolish Da- 
vid, to have taken her as your mistress, and thereby to have kept 
yourself within the pale of decency—to have taken her for the better 
only? But to have taken her “ for better or for worse’ —it is pitia- 
ble, and the decencies discard you. So David Poe, deficient of de- 
cencies, bade farewell to law of which he had been a student, along 
with respectability, and with Elizabeth Arnold, the beautiful English 
actress, went forth into the wide wide world. On the whole, the 
wide world cannot be said to be a very suitable place for a man to 
enter upon who has given up a respectable routine for a beautiful 
actress—if he wants to do anything but to die therein. Oh, it was 
pitiful, it was bad, irrecoverably bad, David Poe, for are not the sins 
of the father visited upon the children unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration? We grieve for the transaction, yet we cannot well regret 
it; for had not things so happened, there would have been for us no 
Edgar Poe, no Raven, and no Lenore. Strange, and the observation 
is very trite, how far back lies the origin of any event in this world. 
The thing done remains in action forever. One cannot help think- 
ing of the young lawyer sitting with enraptured countenance in the 
pit of the theatre, absorbed in the enchanting actress upon whom 
every one of the multitude present was absorbed in admiration—for 
she was a great favorite—who should have pointed to that face, and 
have said, that in the sympathetic and admiring glance which 
beamed therefrom towards that actress, lay the germ of things which 
were to occupy the world’s attention, as long, may be, as it existed. 
Edgar Poe, his poetry, and the amazement of mankind at his strange, 
Jurid, irregular existence ! nay, that glance is also actually account- 
able for this present waste of ink and paper. 

David Poe, after discarding respectability, cast in his lot with his 
wife, himself became an actor, and after six or seven years of such 
life, fell sick and died, leaving in “ utter destitution,” three children, 
Edgar, Henry, and Rosalie. His partner in sorrow, having accom- 
plished what play within a play she was destined to perform, shuf- 
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fled off the stage of life about the same time, to join him, we may 
fervently hope, in that kingdom where there are no more plays of 
the tragedy sort, but where the tears are wiped from every eye. 
There can be little doubt that there was tragedy enough for them in 
their sojourn together on this stage of time—much angry recrimina- 
tion, passionate outbursts, tragical remorse, and, at any rate, final 
departure in “ utter destitution.” 

Inasmuch now, as a man is not his own father, it is incumbent 
upon us to take these things into consideration in estimating Edgar 
Poe. For we may rest assured of this, that infirmities of mind are 
transmitted from parent to child by a law as sure and constant as is 
any physical infirmity. Consumption is not more constantly inheri- 
ted than is insanity, and the peculiarity of temperament which man- 
ifests itself in moral disease, descends as surely as either. “ The 
weaknesses and defects,” says Nathaniel Hawthorne, “ the bad pas- 
sions, the mean tendencies, and the moral diseases which lead to 
erie are handed down from one generation to another, by a far 
surer process of transmission than human law has been able to estab- 
lish in respect to the richesand honours which it seeks to entail upon 
posterity.” If then a man have inherited the constitution and tem- 
perament of his father, and if that father went wrong in youth, liv- 
ing ever after in an irregular way, aggravating in fact, as far as pos- 
sible, the inherent mischief, it can be no matter of astonishment 
should his son turn out to be an irregular being ; for it is as certain that 
weakness added to weakness through generations, cannot produce 
other than weakness, as it is, that equals added to equals, cannot re- 
sult in anything but equals. And if the circumstances into which 
the oflspring is introduced, instead of being purposely and intelligent- 
ly determined for combating the evil, be those which of all others are 
most favorable for fostering and developing it, what possible good can 
come? Then, again, there is much to be attributed to the mother’s 


influence during gestation. Before the child is born, it is certain 


that its after-constitution may be seriously aflected by its mother’s 


state of mind. Numerous examples, in the shape of visible changes 
im nutrition on the body of the child, attest this fact; but these may, 
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after all, be looked upon as coarse illustrations. It is the delicate 
and sympathetic nervous system that suffers most from shocks of the 
mind ; and hence it happens that active emotional states of the moth- 
er’s mind are sometimes notably attended with a change in the nu- 
trition of the nervous system of the unborn babe. The child may be 
born with a hyper-sensitive nervous organization, and may be no 
more able to help being excitable, or having a vicious tendency, than 
the earth can help moving in its orbit round the sun, or than the sun 
ean avoid shining alike on the just and the unjust. Thus, a mother 
during pregnancy, is exposed to a sudden fright, and her child is 
born, subject for the first few years of its life to convulsions, it soon 
afterwards has a manifest affection of the brain, and ultimately gets 
into a state of terrorism, in which, as it grows up, it sees persons 
armed with daggers and pistols, for the purpose of murder, and hears 
bullets whizzing through the air: the fright of the parent has thus 
been incorporated into the constitution of the child, and what was a 
temporary occurrence in the mother, becomes a permanent and, as 
it were, a natural constitutional defect in the oflspring.* 

Such things happened during the French revolution, and in the 
fearful war in La Vendée. Let us apply such considerations to Ed- 
gar Poe. Given then in his case a father who had been defiant of 
respectabilities, and who had lived in an irregular way; given a 
mother who had been very beautiful, and who was an actress; 
given also “ utter destitution,” and the many untoward circumstan- 
ces which two such words connote, and what, in the way of product, 
are we justified in looking for? Surely some such a child as that of 
which Poe was the development. Development—that introduces 
another important consideration, the circumstances under which it 
took place, excitable temperament and perverse disposition inherited 
from the parents ; it behooves us next to examine how these were 
dealt with—what was the education? For it is a very unjust er 
ror, of which the world is guilty in its judgment of a man, to look 
upon him as solely responsible for all the error or evil whieh he may 


*Esquirol, des Maladies Mentales. 
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have fallen into. Might it not be almost as just to say to the tree 


planted upon a rock, “ Why hast thou not grown ?” or to the horse 


in the knacker’s yard, ‘‘ Why dost thou not shake thy mane, and 
laugh at the voice of the thunder?” Oh! is it not too true that 
man at the best, can only contro! circumstances in a pigmy way, not 
fashion them? And if there is implanted in him a principle which, 
by an irresistible sympathy, assimilates the untoward circumstances, 
stretches out towards them, finding there its suitable nourishment— 
the predominant tendency being so situate—what is to control cir- 


cumstances ? 


Accident, or what we in our ignorance call accident, 
often fortunately effects this for us. For in the endless variety of 
circumstances in which by possibility a man may be placed in this 
world, there is probability which is often realized, that the evil may 
be corrected, that something may occur to modify the peculiarity, 
that some result may be brought about antagonistic to the develop- 
ment of the inherent mischief. It is thus a happy thing when a 
man learns grammar in early youth, when he finds that as well as 
“|.” there isa “thou,” and a “he;’’ and by conjugating, comes to 
perceive that “thou hast a passion,” and that “he has a passion.” 
Edgar Poe never appears to have had an opportunity of learning this 
lesson until it was too late to profit by it. Let us hear him speak 
himself:—‘* 1 am the descendant of a race whose imaginative and 
easily excitable temperament has at all times rendered them remark- 
able; and in my earliest infaney I gave evidence of having fully in- 
herited the family character. As | advanced in years, it was more 
strongly developed, becoming, for many reasons, a cause of serious 
disquietude to my friends, and a positive injury to myself. I grew 
self-willed, addicted to the wildest caprices, and a prey to the most 
ungovernable passions. Weak-minded, and beset with constitutional 
infirmities akin to my own, my parents could do but little to check 
the evil propensities which distinguished me. Some feeble and ill- 
directed efforts resulted in complete failure on their part, and of 
course in total triumph on mine. Thenceforward my voice was 
household law, and at an age when few children have abandoned 
their leading strings, I was left to the guidance of my own will, and 
became in all but name, the master of my own actions.” 
Vou. No. 2. 
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Here, then, we have it all ; “imaginative and easily excitable 
temperament “ development” thereof in Edgar ; “ wildest capm- 
ces, and the most ungovernable passions ;”” “ weak-minded parents 
beset with constitutional infirmities akin to my own,” and so on 
There is one phrase in this bit of autobiography which it may be 
well to seize and dwell upon for a moment; his parents were beset 
with constitutional infirmities akin to his own, to which, “ wildest 
caprices, and the most ungovernable passions,” as might have been 
expected in the case of an individual who had ran away from his 
prospects with a beautiful actress, and in the case of a beautiful and 
favorite actress, who had married an eligible match, and had found 
by bitter experience that there was nothing eligible in it.‘ Wildest 


caprice,”—poor David doing the most perverse, out-of-the-way things 
in a defiant, desperate way ; and the once enchanting actress in no 
wise sparing him her tragic tongue ; “the most ungovernable pas 
sions,” perhaps what little crockery ware or furniture there might be 
with “utter destitution,’ flying about the room; and over alla 
leaden cloud of repentance and remorse. Edgar Poe was thus born 
under a canopy of remorse, and imbibed as his first lesson, the mel- 
ancholy dirge of ‘‘ Nevermore! Nevermore!’ Here was, indeed, an 
atmosphere of circumstances for educating, inducing, bringing out 
what good or bad tendencies nature might have implanted in him. 
Even in the earliest childhood the surrounding influences exercise a 
powerful eflect upon the child ; it assimilates them unconsciously, 
and they become a part of it. The mother who flies into a violent 
passion, and raves accordingly, does not rave idly ; her infant, sprawl 
ing upon the carpet, may feel the eflect, unconsciously incorporating 
into its system the power which passion represents—power persisting 
through eternity ; there can be but few idle words or acts in the unr 
verse. LEsquirol relates an extreme case in which the eflect of evil 
influence was marked. A little girl of three years of age frequently 
hears her step-mother cursing in her passions, and soon becomes, as 


it were, insane—wishes constantly for her step-mother’s death, and, 


at the age of five years and three months, makes the first of several 
attempts to kill her. Whence it is manifest that passion and curses 
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are not attuned to a healthy child’s feelings, and further also mani- 
t that they produce serious consequences, even though these be 
t apparent at the time. 
What Poe's edueation was likely to be, we may easily conceive— 


an excitable and passionate disposition having been set to sail in a 


whirlpool of passion ; the vessel in the midst of a raging storm, hav- 


the quiet harbor without rudder and without compass. 

ould the storm resolve itself fortunately and a propitious wind 
ve it to the haven, good and well; if not, there will be no cause 
for wonder if the vessel be lost. We have seen what Edgar Poe 
said of his circumstances ; “ feeble and ill-directed efforts,” to correct 
ui unhappy disposition, ended in his being left to the guidance of 
his own, and to the mastership of his own actions. So the unhappy 
child was placed ; no propitious Deity to pour oil upon the troubled 
waters, nay, rather malignant fate in the form of unhappy cireum- 
stances, pouring oil upon the flames. Thus, native bad, by the ad- 
dition of aequired bad, was made worse. The unlucky law-student, 
running away from respectability under that foolish enchantment, 
had not done in that act of his all the evil that destiny had doomed 
lun todo. May we not surely depend upon this, that consequences 
of evil action follow as inevitably thereupon sooner or later, as does 
the day on the night, or the night on day ; that human actions are 
under as certain laws as is any physical phenomenon in the universe. 
The whole course of a man is changed by one act of his life, and not 
», but the course of his children. Whatever power the man may 
represent, Whatever he may do for all his lifetime, the force that 
each individual embodies, dies not with him, but goes forth working 
to all eternity—ends not when the earth is shrivelled up like a seroll 
of parchinent, persists through the courte of heaven, and in the cells 
ot hell. It would be a sobering reflection for a man if he could but 
realize it, that he represents so much force in the universe, and that 
loree cannot be annihilated ; therefore, that every word and action 
which he launches on the ocean of time and space, goes its way and 
is never lost. Each individual represents, as it were, force self-con- 


‘cious for a time in the conflux of two eternities—from everlasting to 
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everlasting ; and therefore that every word and act must surely ap- 
pear on that great day when all is completed. “It is a high, sol- 
emn, almost awful thought for every individual man, that his earth- 
ly influence, which had a commencement, will never, through all 
ages, were he the very meanest of us, have an end. What is done, 
has already blended itself with the boundless, ever-living, ever-work- 
ing universe, and will also work there, for good or for evil, openly or 
secretly, throughout all time. But the life of every man is as the 
well spring of a stream, whose small beginnings are indeed plain to 
all, but whose ulterior course and destination, as it winds through 
the expanses of infinile years, only the Omuiscient can discern.’"— 
Carlyle. 

Thus considering our helplessness, and yet our importance, have 
we not abundant cause to admire the mighty, nay to us, fear- 
ful Intelligence, which conducts us so unconsciously upon our way, 
the “ Providence that shapes our ends, rough hew them as we may?!” 
Yes, wrong as it sometimes seems that we have gone, and bitterly 
as we may repent it, both the wrong and the repentance have their 
purpose in the sum-total that our existence is working out in the 
scheme of the universe. So, when respectability shrieks out at us 
for running away with an actress, or such non-defensible action, al- 
though we are sinning perhaps as regards ourselves personally, and 
respectability has a just right to clamor at us, yet we are not dash- 
ing blindly through space, but are guided to our destined end by the 
unseen hand of Omuipotence. Men may shake their heads, or stand 
aghast at us; but then men at one time stood aghast at the comet, 
as though a fearful and unguided danger were rushing through 
space, deeming, forsooth, in their wisdom, that the Ommipotent was 
asleep or upon a journey. Let a man, then, having done grievously 
wrong in the world be fully prepared to accept the consequences of 
his wrong, whether these come in the form of injury to his worldly 
prospects, or in the form of intense mental anguish, such recompense 
being inevitable; but let him not despair, as though he had frus 
trated the purposes of his existence, and were an anomaly in crea- 
tion. He is going right, although he has gone wrong, and bitter re 
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pentance accompanies him on his way, Strange moral phenomena 


are not purposeless in the universe. 


“Yet they wha fa’ in fortune’s strife, 
Their fate we should na censure, 

For still the important end of life 
They equally may answer.” 

The circumstances amidst which Edgar Poe's infancy was passed 
were the natural resalt of the conjunction of the actress and of the 
law student, and Poe himself the inevitable ultimate product. In 
the contemplation of his life it is almost impossible to avoid the con- 
viction that cireumstances were intelligently determined so that he 
might become just what he was ; for when his parents died, he, be- 
ing a handsome and lively child, was adopted by a rich Virginian 
planter, who had no children of his own. Kindly as this was done, 
it was not altogether a blessing; and perhaps this observation may 
be made, that if a rich and childless man and his wife adopt a lively 
and handsome child they are likely to make of it a kind of play- 
thing. But a child is not a light and amusing thing to be played 
with, but a very serious thing to be worked upon; and that, not by 
irregular and spasmodic eflort, but by constant and sustained atten- 
tion. Edgar Poe would above all other children, require such effort ; 
for had he not already been too rouch spoiled? spoiled, as we have 
seen, fundamentally in his origin; spoiled in his embryotic life ; 
spoiled in his earliest infancy; spoiled by his father, by his mother, 
and by circumstances? And yet had destiny reserved for him yet 
further unhappy influence ; for in the house of his adopted parents 
he was indulged and humored, until, young as he was, he became 
master there. Evidently, the kind people who had taken pity upon 
the young orphan had no adequate idea of the responsibility which 
they had undertaken. Unfortunately, there is nothing singular in 
such a circumstance; a child not spoiled is becoming every day a 
rarer and rarer phenomenon ; and one might be tempted to conclude 
that it was, after all, natural and proper to spoil children, were it 
not that there is so much sin and so much evil in the world. Gen- 
eral undulgence, relieved by an occasional act of capricious severity, 
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and such act followed by sure extra indulgence afterwards—that js 
one method of training childhood. In process of time the result 
comes out, an Edgar Poe, or something of that sort, exactly what 
any reasonable being should expect; and then foolishly also often 
comes a howl of anger and astonishment, a sort of expostulation with 
Heaven, in that it had not reversed its laws, and planted the rose 
of virtue on the tree of folly. Have we not, in Poe’s case, been so 
far prepared as not to expect “grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles ?”’ 

After so much of the malignant, came for a time a little sunshine, 
Poe was sent to England in 1816, where he remained for five years 
at school at Stoke Newington. “ Encompassed”’ says he, “by the 
massy walls of this venerable academy, | passed, yet not in tedium 
or disgust, the years of the third lustrum of my life. The teeming 
brain of childhood requires no external world of incident to occupy 
or amuse it; and the apparently dismal monotony of a school was 
replete with more intense excitement than my riper youth has de- 
rived from luxury, or my full manhood from erime.’” We may con- 
sider this as the evidence of his having been at last under a benefi- 
cial system; for it appears that man always is in reality happiest 
when he is under some restraint; when by the force of rods or rules 
or conventionalities and respectabilities, in spite of ebullition of pas- 
sion, he is foreed into self-denial, and made a reasonable creature. 
What else, indeed, can be expected, seeing that happiness, such as is 
to be had, follows in the train of moral law, even if it be morality 
by compulsion? The greatest satisfaction doubtlessly results from 
self-government, by the laws of a wisely developed reason, but such 
development can only take place through the force of reason that 
exists in the rules applied for government in youth. Looking at his 
after life, we cannot suppose that Edgar Poe assimilated such rea- 
sonable restraint, and profited by it; and perhaps we have no just 
cause to expect that he would. For, that assimilation may take 
place, there must be an adaptability of the matter to be assimilated 


to the substance into which it is to be received; and, as we have 


already seen, in the present case, there was on one side inherited 
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passionate and excitable temperament, aggravated by unhappy cir- 
cumstances, and on the other routine and rule, whence came little in 
the shape of available nourishment. If there were any sense in re- 
gretting aught that has happened in this world, one might regret 
that such outer control had not been exercised on Edgar Poe for a 
much longer time, or at a much earlier period of his life. It were 
perhaps as well, however, to accept the government of the world as 
we find it, and forbear for the present criticising, from our point of 
view, the ways of Providence: sufficient it is for us to observe them, 
and to learn therefrom what lessons may be serviceable for our indi- 
vidual guidance. 

Poe returned to the United States in 1822, went for a few months 
to an academy at Richmond, and thence to the university at Char- 
lotteville. Think of him for a moment so sensitive and so excitable, 
in the spring-time of youthful manhood, in the novelty of new pas- 
sion, thrown into the license of the university. When a man gets a 
new coat, he can not rest quiet long until he has tried it on, and has 
looked at himself in it; and are we to wonder that a man should be 
eager to guage a new passion; especially if he be one who by con- 
stitution is endowed with such an unhappy intensity of feeling as was 
Edgar Poe. It would have been amazing had he, such as we have 
seen him born and so far built up, resisted. No! he went his natural 
and inevitable course; he plunged headlong into dissipation, and be- 
came remarkable as the most wildly reckless and debauched of all 
students! and, yet he was noted for his quick intellect, his brilliancy 
and vivacity, and his skill in fencing, swimming, and all such feats— 
not incompatible elements with immorality in a character, as too 
many examples every day prove. Indeed, looking curiously at the 
young men of an university, one might be tempted to conclude that 
those with the best natural endowments were the most given unto 
dissipation; and that it was the moderate and plodding man who 
bore the best character and carried away the most honors. Perhaps 
this may be considered a wise dispensation, whereby the plodding 


man may have an equal chance in the battle of life; for what would 


become of him in the strife, if talent were always industrious and 
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respectable. Opinion is very inconsistent in the sentence it pro- 
nounces at difierent periods on remarkable men. Now-a-days every 
one feels himself justified in sneering or smiling at the Justice Shal- 
low, who prosecuied William Shakspeare for deer-stealing, though it 
might appear that the Justice was only doing his duty, and was 
sanctioned therein by the unanimous verdict of respectability. But 
the after development of Shakspeare has put the Justice on the 
wrong side ; and there he hangs, ludicrously gibbetted for ever. Is 
not this somewhat melancholy? That a man, according to the 
faculty that was in him, should do his duty, and yet should, in con- 
sequence, be gibbetted for after ages to laugh at by the criminal on 
whom he was exercising legitimate justice. Really, but it would be 
well as a mere matter of policy to be cautious in passivug judgment 
on the extravagancies of exuberaut youth, lest after ages may have 
cause to laugh. Learned professors, unhappily often ignorant of 
human nature, are apt to look severe, and to talk of “ talents thrown 
into the gutter,” forgetting that there is a great deal of humanity in 
the gutter, and the man who has rolled therein, aud has struggled 
out, may speak with much likelihood of benefit to such humanity. 
Misapplied talents and wasted time, says respectability, in profes 
sorial gown, forgetful that some have a talent for the gutter—forget- 
ful, in fact, that wheat is wheat and not mustard seed; and that, 
moreover, manure is very serviceable in prornoting the growth of it. 
Here is a pertinent question: what would have become of our great 
men, had respectability ouly had its way with them? Would not 


one have jogged on to death as he jogged on to market; and might 


not another have spent his energy in pounding pills in an apothe 
cary’s shop? 
“All in this mottie, misty clime, 
I backwards mused on wasted time, 
Ilow I had spent my youthfu’ prime, 
An’ done naething 
But stringing blethers up in rhyme 
For fools to sing. 


Had I to gude advice but harkit, 
I might by this, hae led a markit, 
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*Or strutted in a bank and clarkit 
My cash accounts ; 
While here half-mad, half-fed, half-sarkit 
Is a’ the amount.” 


Perhaps most people will now be of opinion that it was well that 
Burns did not in his “ youthfu’ prime ’’ hearken to good advice— 


that it was better that, “ halfmad, half-fed, half-sarkit,” he was oc- 


cupied in “ stringing blethers up in rhyme.” Can a man sing, ex- 


cept like a jay, or speak, except like a parrot, who has not suflered ; 
and furthermore, will a man who is always good, suffer? “The 
gold that is refined in the hottest furnace, comes out the purest,” in 
more senses than one. Herr Von Goéthe was guilty of many things 
in youth, antagonistic to respectabilities ; but has not the after-devel- 
opment of him sanctioned these things as the right things for the 
youth ? Heavens! let us cease, in common charity, if not in common 
sense, to direct a man, and to judge each action of his life by a cer- 
tain high conventional standard. It is something more than absurd 
to seize upon a certain event in a man’s life, and with doleful regret 
to whine, “ What a pity that this so happened !’ Let this question 
be pondered,—Should we have had the man, had such things not so 
happened ? and if not, this further—was it not better on the whole 
that these events should have so happened than that we should have 
been without the man? The two greatest men perhaps that the 
world has seen, who seem, as far as can be judged, to have been for- 
tunate in regard to equality of temperament and power of self-con- 
trol, went not in youth exactly the way that respectability would 
have pointed out to them. Did any great manever doso? The 
best thing then that we can do, seems to be to accept a man as we 
find him, not as though he were an anomaly upon earth, but as hav- 
ing a final purpose, 
“ And trust the universal plan 
Will all protect.” 

Edgar Poe at this period of life took the wrong turning, and never 
afterwards recovered his way ; he had been destined by constitution 
tout. Right was it that he should suffer in consequence, and suffer 

Vor. XVII. No. 2. 
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surely he did. The immediate result was his expulsion from the 


University ; and when Mr. Allen, his patron, who had been very 


hberal to him in money matters, refused to pay some gambling 
debts, he wrote to him a violent and satirical letter, and embarked 
on board a ship, with the avowed intention of joining the Greek in- 
surrection, aud of freeing Greece from the Turkish yoke. “We 
rarely hear of a more heroic project,’ rermarks one commentator. It 
may have been so, but we can uot see anything heroic about a man’s 
weaknesses ; they may have been inevitable, and must be accepted 
in the course of things, but they are none the less un-heroic. Heroic 
project ! it was best but an impulse rising out of weakness ; a passage 
out of the diary of a spoiled child; ungrateful pettish anger, with 
much of malice in it; gratification of his own personal resentment, 
with speedy forgetfulness of Greece and insurrection there—if such 
were ever seriously thought of at all. Heroic ! Don Quixote, rush- 
ing at the wind-mill, was a hero incomparison. It would have been 
infinitely more heroic had he struggled to free himself from the do- 
minion of his own passion, and from the taint of base ingratitude, 
which must now forever abide by him. Such as he was, however, 
the event is not to be wondered at—impulsive act in a sensitive and 
excitable temperament under the painful feeling of obligation. Its 
characteristic of human nature, when a rupture has taken place, to 
hate the giver of benefits, especially when the intent of these has 
been frustrated by wilful and wicked conduct on the part of the re- 
cipient. Hence it seems almost inevitable that Poe should have act- 
ed as he did; for the benefits had been so great, and his was a dis 
position in which self-feeling was everything, and reasonable will 
nothing. It is not, moreover, a characteristic of human nature, 
when it has been constantly bolstered up by indulgence and assist- 
ance, to be in any way strengthened thereby. A being so treated 
when deprived of his supports is apt to have a sort of convulsive fit, 
and, fancying it strength, to fall down heavily in consequence. 50 
it was with Poe when he spasmodically started for the Greek maur- 
rection, and, as might have been expected, never arrived there. 
Probably Greek insurrection lost nothing thereby. He was not the 
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man to sacrifice himself for Greece, or for any thing else; there was 
not born in him such capability ; for had not his father sacrificed his 
life to a momentary passion for a beautiful actress, and transmitted 


to him such faculty for self-indulgence ? 


Accordingly we find that 
after disappearing for a year he turned up in a state of intoxication 
at St. Petersburgh, was relieved from his embarrassments there by 
the American Minister, and was sent back to his native land. On 
his return Mr. Allen was again kind to him; he was entered at the 
Military Academy, aud in ten months was cashiered. Henceforth 
no good in lite can be hoped trom him. He had been tned in routine 
and respectability, and failed, which is at once damnation to a man. 
He had been left to his own resources to struggle amongst irregulani- 
ties and non-respectabillties, and had failed there also. This latter 
failure indelibly stamps him with weakuess ; for had there been im 
him any of that high genius, which, although it goes otf the beaten 
track, makes a clear track of its own, he could not have so missed 
his way. Is there power in a man, he may laugh at circumstances, 
for in some position or another he must rise above them, by a law as 
sure as that by which a stone must fall. Edgar Poe had no such 
power, and, being worsted in his dealings with the world, he com- 
plained, and whined, and begged: is not complaint in any case a 
sure sign of weakness ? 

Little is to be gained by pursuing the story of his life to its end ; 
itis very gloomy. Cuashiered at the Military Academy, he was re- 
ceived by Mr. Allen into his house, but behaved so badly, that wri- 
ters only hint darkly, dare not venture to describe, how badly. He 
was turned out of doors. Next he enlisted as a private soldier, and 
in a very short time deserted. By birth and education he had now 
become what he was to remain, unstable as water; no important 
change for the better could be looked for. “Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots?” Perhaps it is only in an 
asyiut for the insane that the impossibility of reformation in a char- 
acter which has grown after a certain type can be witnessed in its 
utter hopelessness. At times Poe seems almost to have felt that such 


an abode would have been fittivg for him; at any rate he sent on 
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one occasion to a gentleman whom he had vilely injured, in the per- 
son of his sister, an apology, with a statement to the effect that he 
was out of his mind. Did ever mortal before make such an excuse’ 

After his desertion he became very poor and exceedingly wretch- 
ed. His next appearance was as the winner of a prize oflered for 
the best tale, and on that occasion he was found haggard and in rags. 
Wonderful ability as had been noted at college, was unhappily not 
the ability to keep respectable garments on him, a thing which any 
vestry-man can do. Really, inexcusable as it doubtless is, there is 
yet something refreshing in the contemplation of a man who is not 
equal to a good coat ; itis the pig-stye interposed in the row of stue- 
coed buildings. Think of it thus—that this man alone in the midst 
of a multitude of featherless bipeds, has not the faculty in him to 
keep a coat upon his back: there must manifestly then be in him 
some singular other faculty. Spirit of Teufelsdrockh, what wilt thou 
say to it? 

There is one pleasing circumstance in the history of Edgar ; and 
it is this, that the world has no cause to reproach itself for negleet of 
him ; as it does so reproach itself in respect of its treatment to cer- 
tain unhappy geniuses. Kindness interposed constantly from the era- 
dle to the grave, and did what could be done to reseue him from the 
misery that he was ever bringing down upon himself. His case may, 
indeed, be cited as instructively showing how vain it is to reproach 
ourselves for not showering aid on such unhappy beings. Would 
not Chatterton, being such as he was, have died of arsenic, or even 
more miserably, whatever had been done for him? And Byron, 


would he have been more wayward and more wretched, had be been 
born to poverty and starvation instead of being born to an income 
and to a coronet? When a man can not do something for himself he 


seems to be like a sieve, to let all the good others may do to him rua 
through. Is it not, moreover, somewhat inconsistent with the char 
acter of genius to look for such aid’? If the man has been sent ito 
the world, so pre-eminently endowed, he has been sent to enlighten 
and to benefit the world, and not to be nursed and coddled by it like 
a delicate child. It is a poor case when insight and strength come 
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to rest for support on blindness and weakness. Better after all 
that genius should be miserable, and be cradled into poetry by wrong, 
“For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain.” After 
winning the prize for his tale, Poe was sought out by a Mr. Kennedy, 
furnished by him with respectable clothes, and placed in the way of 
employment as a literary man. In this capacity he wrote success- 
fully, but acted very irregularly and unsuccessfully. The details of 
his conduct are sickening, and are best left undescribed. During this 
period, however, he married his cousin, Virginia Clemm, who ap- 
pears to have been a very gentle and affectionate being. And in 
spite of his many faults, in his family relations Edgar Poe attracted 
much affection to himself. His mother-in-law, who faithfully and 
devotedly tended him and loved him after her daughter's death, 
speaks of him as “ more than a son to myself, in his long-continued 
and affectionate observance of every duty.” One does not, however, 
wonder that women should have loved him ; he was weak, exacting, 
and, no doubt, demanded much assistance. There is a wonderful 
love of self-sacrifice in a woman's heart ; and her love increases by 
trial of it; it is not on the strong self-reliant man that it is poured 
out in greatest abundance, but on the poor, feeble mortal who can 
weep upon her bosom, and confide his sorrows to her ears, demand- 
ing sympathy, compassion, and help. And many a poor helpless be- 
ing who reels about, it might almost seem purposeless, on the earth, 
has abundant affection lavished on him, simply from the capacity 
that he has of receiving. Did not Marlborough do the right thing 
to make himself loved, when he took money from his admirers? A 
lively and brilliant, but feeble and not self-reliant man who is often 
in conditions requiring sympathy and assistance, is well adapted to 
obtain all the love that a woman can give. All accounts agree in 
this, moreover, that in his intervals of sobriety Edgar Poe was refined 
and attractive in his manners and conversation. ‘“ 1 have never 
seen him,” says Mrs. Osgood, “ otherwise than gentle, generous, 
well-bred, and fastidiously refined.” Unhappily we know not his 
inner family life—a naturally refined soul under the most favorable 
conditions approached nearest that was possible to that ideal after 
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which it thirsted. The mad fits of his drunkenness are the most pal- 
pable things in Poe's life; and so the world’s judgment upon him is 
apt to be drunk or mad. It is the way thereof. When Hamlet asks 
the grave-digger, “ how long hast thou been a grave-digger ?” the 
reply was that he “came to it on that very day that young Hamlet 
was born ; he that is mad and sent to England.” That was all he 
knew about the affair. ‘ How came he mad?” asks Hamlet, anx- 
ious possibly to know if there was not some idea abroad of the fear- 
ful mental struggles through which he had passed in a mesh of tan- 
gled villainy. “ Very strangely, they say,” replies the Clown. 


“How strangely ?” 


“ Faith e’en with losing his wits.” “ Upon 
what ground?” “ Why here in Denmark.” Just so; why ask so 
many questions, the man having been mad palpably, and that being 
sufficient. What are circumstances and conditions to us, who have 
only to do with the man as he actually appears, as he walks amongst 


us? 


How came Edgar Poe to be a drunkard? Faith e’en with 
drinking. Upon what ground? On the public-house floor. And 
having thus settled the matter we pass on our way to the other side 
Meanwhile there is a good Samaritan or two who tend him careful- 
ly, feeling instinctively that there is more in the matter than appears. 

There are so many circumstances in Poe’s life which might admit 
of blame, that it is not easy to fix upon one as notably so worthy; 
else his marriage with his cousin might, in a journal of this charae- 
ter, merit grave censure. Here was a man who by constitution and 
circumstances had developed into something as irregular and unstable 
as was possible without utter deliquescence ; and by way of mending 
matters he marries his cousin. Had there been any offspring to such 
marriage, we should have been justified, by experience, in expecting 
that one would have been born blind or deaf, another strumous or 
deformed, another epileptic, and, perhaps, all mad at some time of 
another. Happily, however, one has cause, here again, to admire 
the wisdom which rules the world, and by sure laws obviates the 
mischief for which we so often lay the train. The eternal laws ex 
hibit their warning in disease and deformity; and if such be diste- 


garded, the end soon comes. A family given to frequent intermar 
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riage, degenerates until there is no longer the capability of producing 
offspring, and then mercifully dies out; whereby it happens, that 
aristocratic pride can not perpetuate itself forever. What would not 
man in his pride and in his folly make of himself, were it not for the 
powers that are above him? 

During his marriage life, which lasted ten years, Poe subsisted on 
his literary labors, at one time as contributor, and at another time as 
editor, varying his work on one occasion by preparing, during the ab- 
sence of the proprietor, the prospectus of a new magazine, by which 
he tended to supplant that which he had been employed to edit. 
Let this excuse, such as it is, be made for him—that it is very hard 
tomake, contentedly, another man’s fortune. Doubtless Poe felt, in 
a way he only could feel, that it was by him that this magazine was 
preserved in existence, and yet that he profited not most by it, but 
was rather employed as a literary hack upon it; whereupon, being a 
man who could only feel, could not look forward and reason, he fool- 
ishly and foully kicked. It is, indeed, foolish for a man to look only 
at his immediate position in the universe, and at what he may be 

ug therein, and thereupon to grow dissatisfied. What he should 
lo, f he will do otherwise than act in his position, isto consider how 

e came there, and he will surely discover, if he have any faculty of 
insight in him, that he it was who placed himself wherever he may 
be. There is no accident in human life; “As a man sows, so must 
he reap.’ What is it then to a man that he should be making the 
lortunes of fifty persons, and should not be making his own, when 
their fortunes and his labor have come to that pass by equally certain 
laws. “Let the dead past bury its dead,” if so be that it has an 
ugly aspect 
“Act, act within the living present, 
Heart within and God o' erhead.” 
When Poe's wife died, which event happened in 1846, he was in 


a very destitute state, and certain kind souls appealed for help on his 


behalf in the newspapers. Of course Poe, while gladly getting hold 


ol money wherever he could, denied that he wanted any assistance 


in high theatrical style, and then attributed such denial to a “ justifi- 
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able pride,” which had induced him to conceal his wants, There js 
need of all possible patience with men who act in this manner: no 
justifiable pride with them in acting rightly, but a cheap pride in 
talking grandly—the “justifiable pride” of a lie. Accept whatever 
assistance to the result of folly may be needful and can be obtained, 
and then in place of gratitude, or acknowledgement, take oath that 
it was never wanted. It is pitiable, but like other lamentable 
things, apparently inevitable. There are men who, like Poe, having 
such an intense se/f-feeling, can not realize the fact of a not-self; 
they seem to look upon the world as a place created for them to play 
their pranks in, and accept whatever help they may receive, not asa 
charity or a kindness, but as a right, and are ungrateful accordingly. 
Insincerity of character, one might say; for sincerity involves the ap- 
preciation of relation—of the relation of the individual to something 
else, as well as of the relation of something else to the individual; 
whereas the vision of such men is so much perverted by their self- 
feeling, that they are positively unable to see themselves in relation 
to anything else. So that insincerity with them is not really so wil- 
ful and wicked as it might appear. A radical evil has never been 
corrected by circumstances. So it was with Poe, who could never 
feel for any one or anything, except, as it were, through himself. 
And yet, from his poetry, it might at first sight appear that there 
was in him a powerful love for another; for has he not written some 
beautiful lines which have reference to his departed wife? Beauti- 
ful and melodious, truly, but yet no real feeling of sorrow discernible 
therein. One can not but feel, on perusal of his poetical lamentation, 
that it is artificial and ingenious in construction, and must have cost 
him much labor in plan and pre-contrivance—that it is not nature, 
not even true art, which is the reflex of nature, but artifice. It does 
not “grow up from the depths of nature through this noble sincere 
soul, who is a voice of nature.” And withal there is noticeable a 
sort of selfish and unresigned tone about it. No solemn sorrow, oF 
humble acquiescent resignation in the inexorable decrees of Destiny. 
When the wind came out of the cloud by night, killing and chilling 
his Annabel Lee, it was because— 
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“The angels not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know 
In this kingdom by the sea), 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 


Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee.” 


And again, who can help seeing this stage passion in those beautiful 
verses, addressed to “One in Paradise,’ which may be quoted here in 


order to contrast them with the wail of real sorrow :— 


“Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 

A green isle in the sea, love; 
A fountain and a shrine, 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine. 


“ Ah, dream too bright to last ! 

Ah, starry Hope! that didst arise 
But to be overcast! 

A voice within, from out the Future cries, 
(Dim gulf) my spirit hovering lies 


Mute, motionless, aghast! 


“For alas! alas! with me 

The light of Life is o'er! 
‘No more—no more—no more.’ 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore.) 

Shali bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 


Or the stricken eagle soar! 


“And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— 
In what etherial dances, 


By what eternal streams.” 


With which compare what a poet, whose heart was full of real sor- 


row, has said— 


™ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
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The thoughts that arise in me.” 
* * * * 


* And the state ly ships go on 
To their haven under the hill! 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 


And the sound of a voice that is still 


‘Break, break. break 
At the foot of thy crags 
But the tender orn of a day that is dead 


Will never come back to me.” 


No doubt Poe felt sorrowful when his wife died, for she had min- 
istered kindly and attentively to him. Had not she and her mother 
come nearest to what he thought the whole world ought to be in re- 
gard to him—the world forgetful of its destiny to wait upon him? 


* She tends rly kissed me, 


She fondly CATESSE d, 


And then I fell gently 
To sleep on her breast; 
Deeply to sl ep, 
From the heaven of her breast. 
“When the light was extinguished 
She covered me warin, 
And she prayed to the angels 
To keep me fron 
To the queen of the angels 


To shield me from harm.” 
Ah! it was very hard to bear so great a loss, and hope seers for- 
ever gone, 
“Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar 
Yes! within two years the thunder-blasted tree began to put forth 
new blossoms, and the stricken eagle sought another mate. Within 
that tine he became engaged to “ one of the most brilliant women 
of New England ;” and one ignorant of Poe's character might sup 


pose, from the lines which he addressed to her, that never man yet 


suffered from passion so intense and so exalted; but we can see here 
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as we have seen before, only an artificial passion, a passion “from 
the throat outwards.’ The verses are those commencing— 
“T saw thee once—once only—years ago :” 
in which he informs the lady that, after her departure in the evening 
from the garden, 
Only th / re Line 
They would not go—They never yet have gone, 
‘They have not left me (as my hopes have) since, 


They follow me—they lead me through the years, 
They are my ministers, &c.. 


“They fill my soul with Beauty (which is Hope) 
And are far up in Heaven—the stars I kneel to 
In the sad, silent watches of my night ; 

While even in the meridian glare of day 

I see them still—two sweetly scintillant 


Venuses, unextinguished by the sun!” 


ing congratulated, however, by some friends on his brilliant en- 
gagement, Poe replied ; “‘ No, No! you'll see there will be no mar- 
riage after all.” And the way whereby he brought about the fulfil- 
ment of his prediction was, to appear in the street and at the lady's 
house exceedingly drunk and outrageously extravagant, so that the 
police were called in, Poe was carried away, and the match was 
broken off. It has been surmised by way of explanation that he felt 
that this brilliant lady knew only the better part of him, and that 
the marriage would surely make her miserable ; he therefore broke 
off as he did, not having strength of purpose to do it in any other 
way. But such an hypothesis gives to Poe's character credit for an 
unselfishness and sincerity which it is certain that it never possessed ; 
and the strange circumstance admits of an easier and more natural 
explanation on the supposition of his selfishness and insincerity of 
character. He was possibly impressed with the feeling that a mod- 
lovely, unselfish Virginia Clemm was far better adapted to be 

his wife than “one of the most brilliant women of New England ” 
—thaton the whole it was very probable that the latter might make 


him miserable. “No! no! there must be no marriage.” So one 
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day, when in his drunkenness this feeling came very forcibly over 
him, as on such occasions similar feelings are apt to do, and when 
drink had inspired him with that courage which, weak mortal as he 
was, he possessed not without, he started off suddenly with the de- 
termination to break off the affair somehow. And he succeeded by, 
perhaps, the strangest method that ever was adopted under like cir. 
cumstances. Can we forget his apology on the occasion of previous 
disereditable behavior—that “Poe was out of his mind.” 

Soon after this unpleasant event, being through further excesses, 
reduced to a condition in which he was obliged to beg money at Phil- 
adelphia, he made a sort of convulsive effort to reform, by signing the 
pledge. Not the least certain evidence of his weakness of character, 
nor the least curious phase in his history this—Edgar Poe, a teeto- 
taller! Here at Philadelphia, a few months after his last escapade, 
this “stricken eagle’ again proposed to a lady and was accepted. 
So he set out for New York to prepare for his marriage ; but on his 
way entered a tavern, where he met some friends, and what more 
need be said—gave himself up to a night of furious “ debauchery,” 
in the morning was carried to the hospital, where he died, aged, as far 
as is known, 38 years. Such a leave-taking is not altogether unexam- 
pled. Some nine months before his death, Burns dined at a tavern, 
returning home about three in the morning, benwmbed with cold and 
intoxicated ; he had in consequence an attack of rheumatism, and 
from that time gradually failed until he died. So pass away some 
men indubitably marked with the stamp of genius, leaving for our 
reflection the important question—how happened it? 

Of all men of note who have walked upon the earth, it is scarcely 
possible to point to one whose history discloses more of folly and more 
of wretchedness than that of Edgar Poe. It was not because he 
sinned often because he sinned often and sinned sadly that his an- 
guish of mind was lessened. Black-plumed remorse, as sure as death 
itself, visits all who invite it ; and croaks its grating dirge of sorrow 
in the ears of the most abandoned, as largely and harshly as in the 
ears of the occasional sinner. Those fitful gleams of sunshine in his 


life indicate to us too plainly Poe's misery and remorse ; and perhaps 
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more painful evidence thereof than all is that signing of the pledge. 


It was the convulsive eflort of a miserable and feeble human soul to 


escape from its misery and degradation. But convulsion is not 


strengih, and we wonder not that the act was followed by a speedy 
fall. Alas! imagination cannot penetrate the thick gloom of remorse 
which enshrouded this weak child of nature. Through life accom- 
panied him “vast formless things,” 
“ Flapping from out their condor wings 
Invisible woe !" 

Acute sensibility is the prominent feature in Poe’s character, and 
an intense love of the beautiful the genuine element in his poetry. It 
was through the former that he was rendered such an unhappy be- 
ing in the world; it was by the latter that we recognize in him a 
spark of the divine light of genius. And among the unhappy ten- 
dencies which his father had transmitted to him, let us not forget to 
give due credit to David Poe for this exalted feeling. Had not the 
father been so sensible of the beautiful as to sacrifice all his prospects 
in life to the pursuit of the concrete beauty, his man might have 
wanted that intense aspiration after this ideal, without which we 
should have wanted his poetry. Every-day life does not unfortunate- 
ly afford much satisfaction to such a feeling, and a man so endowed 
is apt to become wearied of the everlasting sameness of things, and 
desperate at the coarseness and selfishness of humanity. Not feeling 
calmly he cannot think calmly, and hence comes to express himself 
strongly—to speak of “ Fate, whose name is also Sorrow,”’ of society 
as “being principally composed of villains,” and the earth as “a ha- 
ted world” anda “damned earth.” So spoke Edgar Poe; and 
one can not avoid contrasting with such outbursts the more calmly 
expressed conviction of a stronger and more far-seeing genius. 


“T'll na say men are villains a’ 


But oh! mankind are unco’ weak, 
An’ little to be trusted.” 
It requires a genius of a still higher order to be able to see through 
the crust of evil, and to discover “good in everything.” Poe, hav- 
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ing just escaped madness, took refuge from the anguish of his crushed 


feelings in alcohol, and sought for consolation there; in intoxication 


he endeavored to realize his ideal of the beautiful. Doubtless whilst 


the excitement lasted he experienced joys which he could not grasp 


otherwise; but the reaction, which must have been so terrible, fol- 


lowed, and has left its stamp upon his poetry. 


The truly genuine, the—so to say—sincere elements in his poetry 
are thus, his intense aspiration after the beautiful, and the melan- 
choly of remorse. Everywhere, both in his prose and his poetry, 
re do we find the expression of his keen love of the beautiful. 

“Alas! alas! 
I can not die, having within my heart 
: So keen a relish for the beautiful, 
4 As hath been kindled in it.”’ 


And again, of Helen’s eyes he says— 


“They fill my soul with beauty (which is hope), 

One of his earliest poetical compositions, written when he was but 

a boy, was that chaste and beautiful address “to Helen,” which is 
| notable partly for the absence of the usual sepulchral gloom, in con- 


sequence of having been written before remorse had marked him for 


its own. 


“Helen, thy beauty was to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o'er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 


To his own native shore, 


“Om de Sperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 


And the grandeur that was Rome. 


*Lo in yon brilliant window niche, 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche! from the regions which 
Are Holy Land !|———”’ 


In his prose writings he even maintains “that Beauty is the sole 
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legitimate province of the poet; that “the pleasure which is at 
once the most intense, the most elevating, and the most pure,” is to 

wid in the contemplation of the Beautiful—nay, he actually 
oflers one of his productions as “ this book of truths, not in the char- 
acter of truth-teller, but for the beauty that abounds in its truth, con- 
stituting if true.” 

Uuhappily he could find no satisfaction for so keen a sentiment, 
and became somewhat desperate in consequence :— 

“Oh! Tam sick, sick, sick, even unto death 
Of the hollow and high-sounding vanities 
Of the populous earth.” 

The melancholy tone of his poetry must be regarded as the eflect 
of his melancholy view of life, but by no means as an unconscious 
eflect. He considered a tone of sadness, as he informs us, to be the 
tone of the highest manifestation of beauty ;—“ Beauty of whatever 
kind, in its supretne development, invariably excites the sensitive soul 
to tears. Melancholy is thus the most legitimate of all the poetical 
tones.’ And his poetry is all most ingeniously, one might almost 
say, cunningly constructed in accordance with sucha view. Does it 
not consist throughout of beauty and sorrow—of Psyche and of death, 
which is the greatest sorrow, “of all melancholy topics, what, ac- 
cording to the universal understanding of mankind, is the most mel- 

“And when is this most melancholy of topics most po- 
etical ?’  “ When it most clearly allies itself to beauty. The death, 
then, of a beautiful woman is unquestionably the most poetical topic 
in the world ; and equally is it beyond doubt that the lips best suited 


for such a topic are those of a bereaved lover.” Hence Psyche is 


brought “in the lonesome October,” with her wings “ sorrowfully 
trailing in the dust,” “by the dank tarn of Auber, in the ghoul- 


haunted woodland of Weir,” until she is “ stopped by the door of a 


“ By the door of a legended tomb; 
And I said, * What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb?’ 
She re plie d— Ulalume, Ulalume— 
‘Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume !’ ” 
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Hence also we hear of — 


* The lilies there that wave, 
And weep above a nameless grave.’ 

He embodied the spring blossoms of his life, his hopes and aspira- 
tions, which had all been blasted and wrecked, in the form of a beau- 
tiful woman, as the form most beautiful on earth ; and this he chain- 
ed to a vault, or otherwise represented under circumstances of in- 
tense gloom. In this way he blended the actual and the ideal in 
his poetry. 

“ My love, she sleeps! Oh, may her sleep 
As it is lasting so be deep! 

Soft may the worms about her creep ! 
Far in the forest dim and old, 

For her may some tall vault unfold,” &e. 

Gloomy gates open to disclose the beautiful statue of Psyche, and 
sorrow and “ dying embers” in the “ bleak December,” accompany 
“the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore.” 

“Ah! distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate, dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow—vainly I sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost Lenore— 
For the rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels name Lenore, 
Nameless here for evermore, 
As he “nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping” at 
his chamber door; and in steps a “stately raven of the saintly days 


of yore.” Passionate appeal then is his to this embodiment of utter 


hopelessness for “respite, respite and nepenthe from the memories of 
Lenore.” 


“*Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil! prophet still, if bird or devil! 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest toss’d thee here ashore. 

Desolate, yet all undaunted on this desert land enchanted— 
On this home, by horror haunted—tell me truly, I implore— 
Is there—is there balm in Gilead ? tell me—tell me I implore!’ 

Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore ! 


“* Prophet !’ said I, ‘thing of evil—prophet still, if bird or devil! 
By that heaven that bends above us—by that God we both adore! , 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant Aidenn, 
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It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels name Lenore!’ 


Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore ! 


A notable feature is the absence of anything sensual from Poe's 


poetry; the beautiful is as chaste as a statue ; it is not Venus, “ not 


even a lissome Vivien,” but Psyche—always Psyche from the regions 
which are Holy Land. And this pure passion for the beautiful, so 
much above earth in its aspiration, which was inherent in him, would 
but tend, being rudely crushed, to increase his degradation, and to 
aggravate his remorse. Unhappily endowed being, probably few 
people have lived upon this earth as miserable as was Edgar Poe. 
The genius of Poe lies in his keen sentiment of the beautiful; 
therein had he a glimpse into that “ mystery of the universe, what 
Goethe calls ‘the open secret ;’” the possession of a faculty of in- 
sight into which, on one aspect or another, is necessary to constitute 
aman of genius. Dr. Johnson has said—‘ As among the works of 
nature no man can properly call a river deep or a mountain high, 
without the knowledge of many mountains and many rivers ; so in 
the production of genius nothing can be styled excellent till it has 
been compared with other works of the same kind.” But in adopt- 
ing such a canon of criticism, it behoves us to be very careful that 
we do compare things of the same kind. It does not follow most 
certainly that, because we attribute genius to a man, we are justi- 
lied in dragging forward his production and comparing it with that 
of auy other man of genius, and, forthwith, being disappointed by 
the comparison, pronouncing him inferior. As well might we com- 
pare the lilac of the garden with the banyan of the forest. There 
are men of genius belonging, so to say, to different species, as well as 
trees of different species ; and in the one case as well as in the oth- 
er, one may be beautiful and pleasing to look at, and another mighty 
and useful to profit from. Heaven sends us both, and finds it not 
good to give to the laburnum the branches of the gnarled and knot- 
tedoak. The poet, the prophet, and the philosopher, the man of ge- 
ius in any shape do, indeed, at bottom see but the same thing, and 
that what Fichte calls “the Divine idea which lies at the bottom of 
Vou. XVII. No. 2. L 
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all appearance ;"’ but they sce it in different aspects. The poet sees 
the beautiful in it, the philosopher the true, and the prophet the 
good; and yet the beautiful, the true, and the good are all aspects of 
one and the same. No man has genius who possesses not the facul- 
ty of seeing this in one form or another; he may have talent, but 
talent dies with him. In his sympathy with the beautiful lies what 
of genius Edgar Poe had ; for we say nothing of the beauty of his 
language and of his melody here; no other insight had he. His 
sorrow is nothing more than a morning headache after a night of in- 
temperance, and his view of man’s life and destiny upon earth is 
nothing more than a perverted vision—by reason of which he was 
incapacitated from seeing ought but the “ tragedy man.” 


** And much of madness, and more of sin, 
And horror the soul of the plot.” 


The question might arise for us at this stage, as to what view Ed- 
gar Poe entertained of man in the universe; but, unhappily, as we 
have said, he does not appear to have been capable of any serious 
or comprehensive view at all; merely felt that he was a very miser- 
able creature with acute sensibility, and strong aspiration for some- 
thing beautiful, for which he could by no means find satisfaction. 
In the conduct of his life, he made the important mistake of suppo- 
sing that happiness was attainable by self-indulgence, instead of by 
self-denial, and acted accordingly. He sought his own pleasure, and 
never dreamed that the object of a man’s life might be the happi- 
ness of others, and therein the greatest happiness to himself. So he 
flung down the dice with a deeper and deeper stake on each occa- 
sion, and lost more and more peace of mind, until he thought that 
the dice must be loaded, that a conspiracy existed against him on 
the part of society, and deemed the earth to be a “damned earth.” 
And he poured forth his anger and his hatred together, with his sor- 
row for his lost love, and his blasted hopes, thus :— 

“ Ah, broken is the golden bow! ! the spirit flown forever ! 

Let the bell tell! a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river ; 

And Guy de Vere, hast iow no tear;—weep now or never more! 

See on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love, Lenore! 
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Come! let the burial rite be read—the funeral song be sung !— 


An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so young— 
A dirge for her the doubly dead, in that she died so young. 


“Avaunt! to-night my heart is light—no dirge will I upraise, 

* But waft the angel on her flight with pecan of old days ! 

“ Let no bejl toll! lest her sweet soul, amid its hallowed mirth, 

“Should catch the note as it doth float up from the damned earth. 

“To friends above from fiends below, the indignant ghost is riven— 

“From Hell into a high estate far up within the heaven— 

“From grief and groan, to a golden throne, beside the King of Heaven.” 

We wonder not that so weak a mortal, seeing lite only through his 

own morbid soul, could find therein nothing but madness and horror 
and sin. Better and stronger meu have with earnest supplicating cry 
questioned destiny, to whom it has given but a doubtful reply. Oh, 
that my existence had been postponed for some thousands of years, 
might be the prayer, not altogether of a madman; that it might 
have been put off till the end was nearer at hand—that I had been 
born when some reasonable guess might have been made at the final 
purpose! Better would it have been than to live now, when desire 
is so intense yet without satisfaction, to have lived amongst the Ti- 
tans, with Odin or with Thor ; to have made bricks in Egypt, or to 
have defended the pass at Thermopylw. But to be as it is—hemmed 
in by conventionalities, which are some of them manifestly not of 
eternity and heaven, but of time and the devil; madly thirsting af- 
ter knowledge, but incapable of attaining it—it is dillicult indeed to 
be calm and to steer aright. There is a just need of the rudder of a 
reasonable faith to enable a man to do so; a faith in God, rather 
than the devil, ruling the world. From certain passages in Poe's 
writings it might appear, were it legitimate in such way to draw 
conclusions, that his views were somewhat sceptical; that he had 
notable faith only in the “conqueror worm.’ “ The boundaries 
which divide life and death,’ says he “are at best shadowy and 
vague. Who shall say where the one ends and the other begins ? 
We know that there are certain diseases in which occur total cessa- 


tions of all the apparent functions of vitality, and yet in which these 


cessations are merely suspensions, properly so called. They are only 
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riod elapses, and some unseen mysterious principle again sets in mo- 
tion the magic pinions and the wizard wheels. The silver cord was 
not forever loosed, nor the golden bowl irreparably broken. But 
where, meantime, was the soul?” And again in the conversation 
which the learned Doctor Pononner holds with the resuscitated Egypt- 
ian mummy, Count Allamistakeo, the following remarks occur: “ But 
since it is quite clear,” resumed the doctor, “that at least five thou- 
sand years have elapsed since your entombment, I take it for grant- 
ed that your histories, at that period, if not your traditions, were suf- 
ficiently explicit on that one topic of universal interest, the Creation, 
which took place, as | presume you are aware, only ten centuries be- 
fore?” “Sir?” said the Count Allamistakeo. The doctor repeat- 
ed his remarks ; but it was ouly after much additional explanation, 
that the foreigner could be made to comprehend them. The latter 
at length said, hesitatingly, “The ideas you have suggested are to 
me, I confess, utterly novel. During my time, | never knew any 
one to entertain so singular a fancy as that the universe (or this 
world, if you will have it so,) ever had a beginning at all. 1 remem- 
ber once, and once only, hearing something remotely hinted, by a 
man of many speculations, concerning the origin of the human race ; 
and by this individual, the very word Adam, (Red Earth) which 
you make use of, was employed. He employed it, however, in a 
general sense, with reference to the spontaneous germination from 
rank soil, (just as a thousand of the lower genera of creatures are 
generated,) the spontaneous germination, | say, of five vast hordes of 
men, simultaneously upspringing in five distinct and nearly equal di- 
visions of the globe.” 

Such observations, however, are of no great import, since the char- 
acter of Poe, as we see it in his writings and in the facts of his lite, 
clearly makes manilest that, whether he were in the ,“ everlasting 
no,”’ or whether he had arrived at the “ centre of indiflerence,”’ he 
certainly had not attained to a knowledge of the “everlasting yea.” 
Angry and envious, malignant and cynical, without sense of honor 
or love of his kind, he was utterly destitute of that faculty of reason- 
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able insight, by which a man sees in human life something more 
than what is weak, sinful, and contemptible. If a man determine 
to reject all creeds and dogmas, yet, if he have any power of vision, 


’ 


must he surely discover ‘“ eternal veracities’’ in the heaven, in the 
earth, and all that therein is; feel them as they are traced by the 
finger of Omnipotence day by day in his own moral experience. The 
highest development of scepticism can in the end, but arrive at this 
conclusion, that sin is ignorance ; and if a man have the capability 
of knowledge in him, is he not responsible for such ignorance? If, 
however, he grasp at the present, forgetting the eternal, and hope to 
find pleasure or satisfactiou in the fleeiiug things of time, he may say 
with Edgar Poe, dubiously and despairingly, 

“ T stand amid the roar 

Of a suri-iormented shore, 

And I hold within my hand 

Grains of (he golden sand— 

How few! Yet how they creep 

Through my fingers to the deep, 

While I weep, while | weep ! 

O God! CanT not grasp 

Them with a tighier clasp? 

O God! Can I not save 

One from the pitiless wave ? 

Is all that we see or seem 

But a dream within a dieam 7 

There are many melancholy spectacles in the world, but, perhaps, 

none more melancholy and more pitiable than that of a man of geni- 
us howling out in his own weakness ; a Byron shrieking curses to 
the listening stars; or a Poe doing evil, and angrily damning the 
punishment thereof. If a brave man struggling with adversity be a 
sight pleasipg to the gods, surely the avgels may weep over such a 
spectacle ; for, 

* Hell rising fiom a thousand thrones 

Shall do it reverence.” 


There appears no further possibility of “explaining” Edgar Poe. 


We must accept the facts of his Jife, and in them we can only see 
the result of a fundamental constitutional fact, and an unhappy col- 
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temporary pauses in the incomprehensible mechanism ; a certain pe- 
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riod elapses, and some unseen mysterious principle again sets in mo- 
tion the magic pinions and the wizard wheels. The silver cord was 
not forever loosed, nor the golden bowl irreparably broken. But 
where, meantime, was the soul?’ And again in the conversation 
which the learned Doctor Pononner holds with the resuscitated Egypt- 
ian mummy, Count Allamistakeo, the following remarks occur: “ But 
since it is quite clear,’ resumed the doctor, “that at least five thou- 
sand years have elapsed since your entombment, I take it for grant- 
ed that your histories, at that period, if not your traditions, were suf- 
ficiently explicit on that one topic of universal interest, the Creation, 
which took place, as 1 presume you are aware, only ten centuries be- 
fore?’ “Sir?” said the Count Allamistakeo. The doctor repeat- 
ed his remarks ; but it was only after much additional explanation, 
that the foreigner could be made to comprehend them. The latter 
at length said, hesitatingly, ‘The ideas you have suggested are to 
me, I confess, utterly novel. During my time, | never knew any 
one to entertain so singular a fancy as that the universe (or this 
world, if you will have it so,) ever had a beginning atall. 1 remem- 
ber once, and once only, hearing something remotely hinted, by a 
man of many speculations, concerning the origin of the human race ; 
and by this individual, the very word Adam, (Red Earth) which 
you make use of, was employed. He employed it, however, ina 
general sense, with reference to the spontaneous germination from 
rank soil, (just as a thousand of the lower genera of creatures are 
generated,) the spontaneous germination, I say, of five vast hordes of 
men, simultaneously upspringing in five distinct and nearly equal di- 
visions of the globe.” 

Such observations, however, are of no great import, since the char- 
acter of Poe, as we see it in his writings and in the facts of his life, 
clearly makes manilest that, whether he were in the ,“ everlasting 
no,”’ or whether he had arrived at the “‘ centre of indiflerence,”’ he 
certainly had not attained to a knowledge of the “everlasting yea.” 
Angry and envious, malignant and cynical, without sense of honor 
or love of his kind, he was utterly destitute of that faculty of reason- 
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able insight, by which a man sees in human life something more 
than what is weak, sinful, and contemptible. If a man determine 
to reject all creeds and dogmas, yet, if he have any power of vision, 
must he surely discover “ eternal veracities” in the heaven, in the 
earth, and all that therein is; feel them as they are traced by the 
finger of Omunipotence day by day in his own moral experience. The 
highest development of scepticism can in the end, but arrive at this 
conclusion, that sin is ignorance ; aud if a man have the capability 
of knowledge in him, is he not responsible for such ignorance? If, 
however, he grasp at the present, forgetting the eternal, and hope to 
find pleasure or satisfaction in the fleeting things of time, he may say 
with Edgar Poe, dubiously and despairingly, 

“ T stand amid ihe roar 

Of a suri-iormented shore, 

And I hold within my hand 

Grains of the golden sand— 

How few! Yet how they creep 

Through my fingers to the deep, 

While I weep, while | weep ! 

O God! CanT not grasp 

Them wiih a tighier clasp? 

O God! Can I not save 

One trom the pitiless wave ? 

Is all that we see or seem 

But a dream within a dieam ? 

There are many melancholy spectacles in the world, but, perhaps, 
none more melancholy and more pitiable than that of a man of geni- 
us howling out in his own weakness ; a Byron shrieking curses to 
the listening stars; or a Poe doing evil, and angrily damning the 
punishment thereof. If a brave man struggling with adversity be a 
sight pleasipg to the gods, suiely the aogels may weep over such a 
spectacle ; for, 

* Hell rising fiom a thousand thrones 
Shall do it reverence.” 


There appears no furiher possibility of “explaining” Edgar Poe. 
We must accept the facts of his life, and in them we can only see 
the result of a fundamental constitutional fact, and an unhappy col- 
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location of circumstances. It seemeth good to the Ruler of the 
spheres to embody in human form new and then the various vices 
and weaknesses to which human nature is liable, and by the erratic 
and unhappy course thereof, to “teach the nations wisdom and the 
people understanding.” It behoves us to look on, “ more in sorrow 
than in anger ;” rather than to curse, to pray with the Arabian phi- 
losopher, ““O God! be kind to the wicked; to the good thou hast 
already been sufficiently kind, in making them good.” 


Alas! it is exceedingly difficult to accept calmly such an anoma- 
lous being as Edgar Poe. Is no explanation of him possible? Is the 
tragedy played out with no unity preserved therein? For the pres- 
ent it is; but the time will surely come, when Edgar Poe may be 
proved to have been legitimate, and no otherwise possible. Mean- 


while the curtain falls. 


* Out—out are the lights—out all! 
And over each quivering form, 
The curtain, a funeral pall, 
Comes down with the rush of a storm, 
And the angels all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, ‘ Man,’ 
And its hero, the Conqueror Worm.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


Traité des Maladies Mentales. Par le Docteur B. A. Moret, 
Medicin en chef de L’Asile des Aliénés de St. Yon, (Seine Infe- 


rieure) ete. Paris: 1860. 


Tue work whose title we have given above is a closely printed oc- 
tavo volume of 840 pages, and is designed by the author principally 
for the use of medical] practitioners not specially engaged in the care 
and treatment of the insane. Dr. Morel is well known as the au- 
thor of a treatise “On Degenerate Types of Man,” in which he at- 
tempts to show that the human race constantly tends to deteriorate 
under the influence of the thousand adverse circumstances by which 
it is surrounded, and that under the continued action of these adverse 
influences, certain forms of degeneracy which, according to his view, 
are nothing else than “ morbid deviations from the normal type of 
humanity,” are gradually established. These forms of degeneracy 
all have their peculiar characters, impressed upon them by the action 
of the causes which have produced them, and tend, under the con- 
tinued action of the same causes, to deviate more and more from the 
normal type, and to be perpetuated and aggravated by hereditary 
transmission. 

Such is the dominant idea of the treatise on Degenerate Types, 
which has induced the author to create in the human species differ- 
ent morbid varieties, which, under the influence of the same causes 
of degeneracy, take on fixed pathognomonic characters, manifested 
in the intellectual, physical, and moral being. These he denorminates 
the fixed, immutable, and essential characters which ought to serve 
as the basis of a classification of mental disorders, and which it is 


absolutely necessary to distinguish from those which may more prop- 


erly be considered as accessory or accidental. 
The present work is the result of the application of the doctrine 
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of degenerate types to the study of mental disorders, in regard to 
which the author considers the principle fully established : 1st, “that 
when this disease (insauity) is the result of morbid phenomena trans- 
mitted by heredity, it constitutes a true condition of degeneracy : and, 
2nd, that when it occurs primarily, there is every reason to fear that, 
in the generations following, it will also be manifested in the deteri- 
oration of the offspring, and, finally, by the extinction of the family.” 

In addition to the action of hereditary transmission in producing 
that form of degeneracy of which insanity is the result, the author 
has shown “ that the influence of soil, climate, and hygiene, and of 
certain localities, such as those of densely populated towns, and of 
depraved habits, such as intemperance, may, either alone or in con- 
nexion with heredity, originate morbid types, presenting perfectly dis- 
tinct characters of the moral and intellectual as well as of the phys- 
ical order.”” The last he designates as the external, physical signs, 
the stigmata of heredity. They are presented under the form of 
unsymmetrical crania, deformities of the ears, diminutive stature, 
want of developmeut of the reproductive organs, and various con- 
genital defects and deformities, such as club-foot, strabistnus, rachitis, 
etc. In regard to hereditary mental disorders, he expresses the fol- 
lowing views :— 

“In observing the connexion and reciprocal dependence of the 
morbid phenomena transmissible by heredity, I have been induced to 
create the great and important class of hereditary insanity. I have 
proved that from the slightest eccentricity of conduct, from the slight- 
est disorder of the moral sensibility, designated by the name of moral 
insanity, (manie raisonnante) down to those states known as imbe- 
cility, idiocy, and cretinism, there exist different degrees of one and 
the same affection. The observation of cases of morbid heredity 
has convinced me that these different degrees constitute distinct clas- 
ses, the individuals composing which are the natural representatives 
of pathological phenomena transmitted hereditarily.”".—(p. 4.) 

The classification of insanity proposed by Dr. Morel differs from 
all those that have preceded it, in being based upon the etiology of 
the disease, and the fixed and intimate connexion that exists between 


the nature of the cause and the character of the symptoms produced. 
The diflerent forms of insanity entering into this classification “all 
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have their characters peculiar to each, their course is well marked, 
and their prognosis invariable. The insane delusions and conduct 
differ in each of these forms, which are all distinguished by the di- 
versity of curative indications, and by the variety of pathological le- 
sions.’ As the author's views on the subject of insanity generally 
are embodied in this classification, we cannot give a better idea of 
the character of the work than by the following synopsis, in which 


we follow nearly the author’s own language :-— 


FIRST GROUP ; HEREDITARY MENTAL DISORDERS. 

This group is divided into four classes. 

The first class includes a large number of persons in whom the 
nervous temperament, by virtue of numerous hereditary transmis- 
sions, is congenital. These persons are more liable than others to 
become insane. They readily become delirious under various circum- 
stances, and the neuropathic conditions transmitted by heredity, sub- 
ject them to attacks of insanity from apparently the most trifling 
causes. 

In the second class, insanity is manifested rather by the actions 
than by the language. The patients composing it are noted for their 
eccentricities and incoherence, for the irregularity and often for the 
gross immorality of their conduct. Certain remarkable intellectual 
qualities do not redeem them from the impossibility of directing their 
energies to any thing useful. Their inventions are few, and are sel- 
dom productive of any result. Their genius is one-sided, and, in 
spite of occasional brilliant efforts, they are smitten with intellectual 
and sometimes with physical sterility. In this class are placed a 
multitude of visionaries, of reformers and utopians of all kinds, of in- 
ventors whose discoveries are impossible of application, or who pur- 
sue the verification of problems incapable of solution. The danger- 
ous acts which they cormmit in their paroxysms of madness, often 
call for the interference of the law, which orders their sequestration. 
Their attacks of mania are of short duration, and in the intervals 
they retain the essential characters of their malady, systematic deli- 
num, (delire systematique) and ambitious tendencies, with the ab- 
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sence of general paralysis; and they astonish superficial observers 
by the apparent integrity of their reasoning powers, (mante raison- 
nante, moral insanity of the English). In regard to their physiolog- 
ical functions no less striking anomalies may be remarked. To ex- 


treme nervous irritability, and a tendency to become insane from very 
slight causes, they join a special aptitude for excesses of all kinds, 
such as prolonged vigils, abstinence from food, and unbridled sexual 
excesses. The signs of degeneracy are most commonly manifested 
in these patients by irregularities in the conformation of the cranium, 
and by anomalies in the generative functions. It has been observed 
that they are sometimes sterile, and that in all cases their offspring 
are feeble, and frequently die young. They show their genital inca- 
pacity by affecting passions impossible to realize, and sometimes, al- 
80, by the deprivation of their natural instincts. 

The third class forms the transition between patients of the second 
category, and those who are placed in the lowest scale of physical 
degeneracy, and who are commonly known as simple-minded, im- 
becile, or idiotic. Among the insane of the third class, the signs of 
hereditary transmission are manifested from the earliest infancy, by 
their intellectual dullness, and by the excessive depravity of their 
moral tendencies. They learn with difficulty and forget quickly. 
Sometimes, however, they manifest special dispositions for the arts, 
but they want absolutely the power of co-ordinating their ideas. 
Their innate tendencies to evil have given to their disease the name 
of instinctive mania. Arson, theft, dissipation, and every proclivity 
to all kinds of vice, form the sad inventory of their moral existence, 
and these unhappy beings, who seem to have been formed with a 
view to neither physical nor moral perfection, and who are in conse- 
quence the most complete representation of evil hereditary influences, 
furnish a large portion of the population of prisons and reformatory 
institutions for youth. 

The signs of physical degeneracy, such as faulty conformation of 
the cranium, diminutive stature, sterility, or, in most cases at least, 
difficulty of propagating their species, are more evident in patients of 
this class than in those of the preceding. 
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The fourth class comprises the simple-minded, the imbecile, and 
the idiotic. 

It has been hitherto the general custom to comprise under these 
names the degraded beings whose place is well defined in the 
great family of degenerate types. Not that all their depraved ten- 
dencies are acquired by hereditary transmission ; in other words, it 
cannot be stated without some limitation, that the vices and intem- 
perance of the parents, and that which the author has termed the 
double eutailment of physical and moral degradation, determine ex- 
clusively the intellectual, physical, and moral condition of the class 
now under consideration. Morbid conditions of the fourth class are 
sometimes connected with hereditary transmission through ties which 
the parents have unwillingly formed. It has been seen in fact that 
morbid conditions unknown to the parents, fright experienced by the 
mother during her pregnancy, poverty, insuflicient nourishment, con- 
vulsions during infancy, blows upon the head, and other mechanical 
injuries, may produce the unhappy and often irremediable condition 
of patients of this class. However this may be, if these patients are . 
coupared with other cases of hereditary insanity, the distinctive char- 
acters are strongly marked. Deprived alike of all intellectual spon- 
taneity, they present considerable differences in their moral develop- 
ment. If there are some in whom the knowledge of the difference 
between right and wrong may be admitted, the greater number are 
completely passive, and irresponsible in the highest acceptation of the 
term. 

Finally, individuals of the last category have a typical expression, 
which is the most satisfactory proof of the existence of morbid varie- 
ties of the human species. 

SECOND GROUP : INSANITY CAUSED BY INTOXICATION. 

The forms of insanity produced by various poisonous agencies, are 
divided into three classes. 

The first class includes those forms which are caused by narcotics 


employed for procuring factitious sensations. When narcotics, such 
as alcohol and opium, which the customs of different nations have 
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sanctioned for procuring factitious sensations, are habitually used, 
there result special forms of aberration, and the precise lesions 
of the nervous system present, in the end, the same characters 
in all persons exposed to the same cause. The children, moreover, 
who are born in certain conditions of chronic alcoholism of the pa- 


rents, present the characters of degenerate types. Other substances, 


such as lead, phosphorus, and mercury, may be studied from the 
same point of view. The continued exposure to the influence of 
these diflerent substances, acts injuriously on the nervous system, al- 
ters the constitution, gives rise to special mental disorders, and is 
productive of fatal results, such as convulsions and paralysis. 

The second class is that of cases caused by insufficient or unwhole- 
some food. When the general conditions of alimentation are changed, 
and when the substances which form its basis are spoiled, aberra- 
tions from the healthy standard are observed, which are manifested, 
in the first place, under the form of progressive mental deficiency, 
and the deterioration of the people ; and, in the second, under that of 
special nervous disorders, delusions, hallucinations, and tendency to 
suicide. The diflerent nervous epidemics which have prevailed in 
times past under the names of ergotism, St. Anthony’s fire, (mal des 
ardents) &c., are owing to these causes, and it is probable that pel- 
lagra, which is characterized by cachexia, and extreme depression of 
the digestive and nutritive functions, is due to causes of the same 
nature. 

The third class is connected with malarious influences, and the 
geological formation of the soil. The ill health of persons living in 
marshy situations, their premature old age, the diseases to which 
they are subject, and which frequently prove fatal, are at the present 
day well known. The effects produced by other conditions of the 
soil—eflects to which other degenerate types may be attributed, such 


as cretinism for example—are perhaps not so generally appreciated. ~~ 


This is an affection in fact which impresses its subjects with a spe- 
cial, typical character, which fixes a distinct line of demarcation be- 
tween cretinism and other degenerate types, such as imbecility and 
idiocy, and which, as has been seen already, are rather owing to he- 
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reditary transmission than to the special influences of a locality 


where an endemic cause of degeneracy exists. 


THIRD GROUP: INSANITY CAUSED BY THE TRANSFORMATION OF CER- 


TAIN NEUROSES , HYSTERICAL, EPILEPTIC, HYPOCHONDRIACAL IN- 


SANITY. 
The first class is that of hysterical insanity. This form of insan- 4 
ity presents the most characteristic aberrations in respect of the tem- ] 
' perament of the hysterical and special disorders of the affective facul- 4 
ties among this class of patients, as well as pathological changes 4 
which are wrought in them. The highest excitement may be fol- j 
lowed by the most extreme depression. Hallucinations and disor- , 
dered sensations, extravagant delusions, rapid transitions from one 
nervous state to another, extraordinary remissions with apparent re- a 
turn of reason in some cases, tendency to suicide, to arson and all 
kinds of evil conduct in other phases of the malady, and, finally, de- j 
plorable conditions, in which human nature is seen under its most Hl 
degraded aspects, fourm the principal characters of the transformation i: 
of a neurosis, which a German writer has aptly named neuropathia i 
psychica sexualis. It must be remarked, that in this form of insan- a 
ity the ordinary symptoms which are observed in hysteria proper i 
have disappeared. Ecstacy, catalepsy, anwsthesia, paraplegia, and : 
the whole train of nervous disorders which usually accompany hys- 4 
teria, are absent, Hysterical insanity is a transformed neurosis, in H 
the most rigorous sense ; but the symptoms of this form of insanity i 
are so characteristic, that the profession will readily accept this spe- " 
cial form, which allows their natural place to be assigned to these i 


affections which, neither in a pathological nor medico-legal point of 


view, have found their place in the ordinary classification of mental 


diseases. 


The second class is that of epileptic insanity. The maniacal fury 


to which epileptic attacks in some cases give rise, the character of the 


hallucinations of these patients, the suddenness of their acts of ag- 


gression, the exaltation of the religious sentiment in some instances, 


render epileptic insanity one of the most serious and dangerous in the 
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catalogue of mental disorders. Epileptic insanity also stamps upon 
the neurosis from which it is derived its characters of periodicity, of 
acuteness and of remission, and its termination is generally fatal. 

Hypochondriacal insanity constitutes the third class of the group 
of transformed neuroses, and is divided into three varieties. 

The first variety is simple hypochondriasis. In this class individ- 
uals are included who, occupied almost exclusively with the subject 
of their physical health, constitute that numerous class of patients 
who become the torment of their physicians, but who can not still be 
considered as insane. It is, nevertheless, in this category that per- 
sons are found who, while in the fulfillment of their ordinary social 
duties, or occupying important positions, begin to make themselves 
remarked for their oddities and singularities, and by habits which are 
at variance with their former way of life, and with common usage. 
In this class will be found eccentric and discontented characters, who 
have in consequence of their suffering condition acquired the disposi- 
tion to isolate themselves, and adopt singular habits. The infinite 
variety of characters in modern society, which are easily understood 
when differences of manners and of habits, and the various aims of 
life and degrees of civilization are considered, establish differences in 
this respect, the philosophical study of which comprehends numerous 
types. The only point which they have in common is, how far dis- 
ease is capable of uniting so many different forms in one single type, 
recognizable by the tendencies of individuals, and by the similar mor- 
bid changes through which they pass. Another important consider- 
ation, is the powerful hereditary transmission of this neurosis. Not 
that the children of hypochondriacs shall be attacked by precisely the 
same affection, but a congenital tendency may be remarked which 
shall ultimately be manifested, sometimes by intellectual feebleness, 
sometimes by melancholiac tendencies, which contain the germ of 
the insanity of persecution (delire des persecutions), the second variety 
of the class under consideration. 

The transition to the second variety is indicated by that singular 
mental condition, in which the patients seem to be less occupied about 
their physical health than with concerns of a higher order, their 
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honor, their reputation, and whatever belongs to the dearest interests 
of life. The “ insane by persecution,” constitute a numerous class of 
mental maladies, and the dangerous acts which they sometimes com- 
mit are in correspondence with the state of suffering which they en- 
dure. Under this head special forms of homicides and suicides, and 
madmen of the most dangerous description are classed. Patients of 
this variety, having all the outward appearance of reason, have been 
known to commit the most incredible acts, such as theft, arson, or 
homicide, with the single object of attracting public attention, and 
thus obtaining that justice which, in their insane delusions, they pre- 
tend has been denied them. 


When the disease tends to a fatal termination a no less extraordi- 
nary change supervenes in the ideas and sentiments of the “insane 
by persecution,” which constitutes a third variety of this form of 
insanity. Patients have been met with who, after passing through 
the various phases of “ insanity by persecution,” under the influence 
of new organic modifications, believe themselvés called to fulfill a 
great destiny, and to act a part for which they are fitted neither by 
their education nor by their intellect. It has been said that these 
symptoms indicate a fatal termination, but this prognosis is not in- 
variable. 


FOURTH GROUP: IDIOPATHIC INSANITY. 


As the brain is liable to be affected by sympathy with various dis- 
orders of the circulatory, digestive, and respiratory systems, and with 
troubles in the different physiological functions, such as menstruation, 
pregnancy, childbed, lactation, etc., so it is also subject to diseases 
and injuries of its own structure, which unfit it for the proper per- 
formance of its functions, and give rise to various disordered mani- 
festations, and different degrees of intellectual impairment. These 
are periodic congestion, hemorrhage, meningitis, softening, atrophy, 
wounds, blows, falls, ete. The mental disorders and impairment 
which result from these various lesions constitute the fourth group, 
which is divided into two classes. 

The first class is that of progressive impairment or extinction of 
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the intellectual faculties, the consequence of chronic diseases of the 
brain or of its membranes. If cercbral congestions or hemorrhage, 
or the other lesions which have been mentioned, may give rise to 
acute mania, it is also the case, generally, that chronic conditions of 
the same aflections bring on a state of dementia, which presents no 
evidence of any special mental disturbance ; the principal symptoms 
being a progressive impairment of the reasoning powers, with loss of 
memory and of the aflective faculties, in a word, the supremacy of 
the vegetative life over the life of relation. 

The author considers it an error which some nosologists have com- 
mitted, to exclude all these conditions from the catalogue of mental 
disorders, for the reason that the delusions and insane impulses which 
are commonly met with in ordinary insanity are wanting. But the 
dementia of these cases, though divested of all remains of excitement 
and insane delusions, in the origin of the disorder was preceded by 
acute symptoms with disturbance of the intellect, and it is not in ac- 
cordance with the principles of correct classification to separate the 
terminative from the primitive forms of a disease. 

The second class includes general paralysis, paralytic insanity with 
predominance of delusions of grandeur. 

The determining causes of this affection, as Dr. Parchappe has 
justly observed, are of the number of those which provoke a power- 
ful and continued over-excitement of the brain; such as sensual ex- 
cesses, especially the use of alcoholic drinks, of good cheer, and of 
venereal indulgences ; and of intellectual excesses, represented by 
prolonged vigils, by the anxieties of business, of hazardous specula- 
tions, and of unrequited labor. But to obtain a correct idea of this 
disease, so well characterized by the nature of the ambitious mania, 
it is highly necessary, after having studied the intimate relations 
which exist between the form of insanity and the nature of its cause, 
to consider the element of the cerebral lesion. In paralytic insanity 
the lesion, which is nothing less than inflammatory softening of the 


cortical layer of both cerebral hemispheres, gives to the disease its 


peculiar character, and renders it certainly one of the best charac- 


terized diseases in the catalogue of mental maladies. 
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FIFTH GROUP: INSANITY BY SYMPATHY. 


This group includes all those cases in which insanity results from 


sy:npathy of the organ of thought with irritation or diseased action in 


some other portion of the system ; as examples of which the author 
instances affections of the heart and lungs, verminous affections, sup- 
pressed menstruation, uterine irritation, &c. Insanity arising from 
these causes is not divided into classes according to the nature and 
locality of the primary disease which excites the sympathetic action 
of the brain, for the reason that the mental disorder frequently re- 
mains as an independent aflection after the cessation of the original 
disorder which called it into existence, and consequently enters of its 
own right into one of the divisions of the general classification of men- 
tal disorders, “ according to which, as experience proves, the persis- 
tence of the mental disorder depends upon one of the radical, essen- 
teal causes, which have been designated under the names of heredi- 
tary predisposition, neurosis, intoxication, idiopathic affections of the 
brain, ete., and which impose upon all who have been subjected to 
their action common characters, recognizable by external and inter- 


nal signs.” 
al signs. 


SIXTH GROUP : DEMENTIA. 

The author thinks best to retain this designation, because it is sanc- 
tioned by legislation, though in a different sense from that in which 
itis used in medicine. Dementia is not properly a primitive form, 
itis rather a terminal state; but since it happens that dementia, 
whatever may have been the primitive form of the mental disorder, 
constitutes a numerous family, the merbers of which all have a 
coummon character and are recognized by well known, internal and 
external signs, he thinks that the order and method which he seeks 
to establish in the study of mental disorders, will suffer nothing by a 
classification which makes of dementia so important a form of insan- 
ity. 

Iu regard to the use of the terms mania and melancholia, to desig- 
nate primitive forms of insanity, the author considers mania (excite- 
ment) and melancholia (depression) merely as symptoms, which are 
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the intellectual faculties, the consequence of chronic diseases of the 
brain or of its membranes. If cerebral congestions or hemorrhage, 
or the other lesions which have been mentioned, may give rise to 
acute mania, it is also the case, generally, that chronic conditions of 
the same ailections bring on a state of dementia, which presents no 
evidence of any special mental disturbance ; the principal symptoms 
being a progressive impairment of the reasoning powers, with loss of 
memory and of the affective faculties, in a word, the supremacy of 
the vegetative life over the life of relation. 

The author considers it an error which some nosologists have com- 
mitted, to exclude all these conditions from the catalogue of mental 
disorders, for the reason that the delusions and insane impulses which 
are commonly met with in ordinary insanity are wanting. But the 
dementia of these cases, though divested of all remains of excitement 
and insane delusions, in the origin of the disorder was preceded by 
acute symptoms with disturbance of the intellect, and it is not in ac- 
cordance with the principles of correct classification to separate the 
terminative from the primitive forms of a disease. 

The second class includes general paralysis, paralytic insanity with 
predominance of delusions of grandeur. 

The determining causes of this affection, as Dr. Parchappe has 
justly observed, are of the number of those which provoke a power- 
ful and continued over-excitement of the brain; such as sensual ex- 
cesses, especially the use of alcoholic drinks, of good cheer, and of 
venereal indulgences ; and of intellectual excesses, represented by 
prolonged vigils, by the anxieties of business, of hazardous specula- 
tions, and of unrequited labor. But to obtain a correct idea of this 
disease, so well characterized by the nature of the ambitious mania, 
it is highly necessary, after having studied the intimate relations 
which exist between the form of insanity and the nature of its cause, 
to consider the element of the cerebral Jesion. In paralytic insanity 
the lesion, which is nothing less than inflammatory softening of the 
cortical layer of both cerebral hemispheres, gives to the disease its 
peculiar character, and renders it certainly one of the best charac- 


terized diseases in the catalogue of mental maladies. 
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FIFTH GROUP : INSANITY BY SYMPATHY. 


This group includes al] those cases in which insanity results from 


sympathy of the organ of thought with irritation or diseased action in 


some other portion of the system ; as examples of which the author 
instances affections of the heart and lungs, verminous affections, sup- 
pressed menstruation, uterine irritation, &c. Insanity arising from 
these causes is not divided into classes according to the nature and 
locality of the primary disease which excites the sympathetic action 
of the brain, for the reason that the mental disorder frequently re- 
mains as an independent affection after the cessation of the original 
disorder which called it into existence, and consequently enters of its 
own right ito one of the divisions of the general classification of men- 

| disorders, “ according to which, as experience proves, the persis- 
tence of the mental disorder depends upon one of the radical, essen- 
tral causes, which have been designated under the names of heredi- 
tary predisposition, neurosis, intoxication, idiopathic aflections of the 
brain, ete., and which impose upon all who have been subjected to 
their action common characters, recognizable by external and inter- 


” 
nal signs. 


SIXTH GROUP : DEMENTIA. 

The author thinks best to retain this designation, because it is sanc- 
tioned by legislation, though im a different sense from that in which 
itis used in medicine. Dementia is not properly a primitive form, 
itis rather a terminal state; but since it happens that dementia, 
whatever may have been the primitive form of the mental disorder, 
constitutes a numerous family, the members of which all have a 
common character and are recognized by well known, internal and 
external signs, he thinks that the order and method which he seeks 
to establish in the study of mental disorders, will suffer nothing by a 
classification which makes of dementia so important a form of insan- 
ity, 

In regard to the use of the terms mania and melancholia, to desig- 
nate primitive forms of insanity, the author considers mania (excite- 
ment) and melancholia (depression) merely as symptoms, which are 
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common to all varieties, and which, therefore, cannot be entitled to 
rank as essential forms of the disease. Further than this he does not 
object to these designations, which he says ought to be preserved. 
“The words ‘maniacal excitement,’ ‘melancholic depression,’ 
‘mania,’ ‘melancholia,’ are frequently formed under my pen when 
I am engaged in describing the different phases of this or that form 
of insanity, entering into the classification which I have adopted, but 
once more I would remark, these symptoms are only transitory phe- 
nomena, Which commonly alternate with cach other. Thus when- 
ever | employ the words mania, melancholia, it wili be understood 
that I merely refer to certain phases of mental disorder, in which the 
symptoms of excitement or depression are predominant. I do not 
mean to indicate by their use special forms of insanity. 1 only de- 
scribe one of the symptoms of a determinate form of mental disorder.” 
In regard to the character of the work under notice, we do not 
hesitate to express our conviction that the profession owes a lasting 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Morel, for the manner in which he has set 
forth and maintained his views upon the subject of insanity. We 
believe that all the classifications of mental disorders which have 
thus far been presented, have proved unsatisfactory from the fact 
that they have been based too exclusively on mental states, on the 
extent to which the mind has appeared to be disordered in its think- 
ing or affective faculties, or on the particular propensity which has 
manifested a morbid activity. While our attention has been so 
much given to the mental manifestations, we have acted too much 
as though we regarded insanity as a disease of the mind itself, and, 
in our nomenclature of the disease, have treated the physical condi- 
tions accompanying it as almost of no account. While we have 
really looked upon the mental disorder as only symptomatic, and a 
vast amount of labor and research have been expended in endeavors 
to ascertain the precise lesion of the organ of thought to which it 
ought to be attributed, it has never occurred, we believe, to any 
pathologist before Dr. Morel, to seek for degenerate or defective con- 
ditions in other portions of the animal structures with which insanity 


might be associated, and which might serve, in connection with the 
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mental phenomena, as a basis of classification. That the mental 
manifestations, especially those of excitement and depression, are in- 
suflicient as the basis of a correct classification of mental disorders, is 
sufficiently evident, from the fact that they are essentially wanting 
in the elements of permanency and fixedness, that they frequently 
alternate with each other in the course of the disease, and that they 
have no connection with any definite pathological lesions, or perma- 
nent physical condition. The classification proposed by Dr. Morel, 
on the other hand, has this advantage; that each of the varieties 


which he makes of mental disorders, is based upon well defined and 


permanent mental states, which: are always found im connection with 


certain conditions of the physical organism, and can always be traced 
to causes which difler in the ditlerent forms, but are always identical 
in the same morbid variety. It also has the merit of doing away 
with the confusion which has been introduced into the nomenclature 
of insanity by the use of such terms as pyromania, kleptomania, dip- 
somania, &ec., which, by bringing into prominence a single symptom, 
have caused others of equal or greater importance to be overlooked, 
and have thus given erroneous ideas of the nature of the cases to 
which these names have been applied. It assigns a definite position 
to certain obscure and scarcely recognized forms of mental disorder, 
accompanied by depraved moral tendencies in early life, and by 
showing that they are connected with states of physical degeneracy, 
and are due to causes that can be readily traced, gives them a status 
which has not heretofore been accorded them. 

We believe that the doctrine which teaches that necessary and in- 
timate connection between the character of mental disorders and the 
nature of the producing cause, is entirely original with the author. 
Such a doctrine, it seems to us, tends to give clearer views of the na- 
ture of sanity itself, and of the means to be employed in its cura- 
tive, and especially in its preventive treatinent, and we cannot too 
earnestly recommend Dr. Morel’s treatise, together with the views it 
inculeates, to the attention of all who are interested in the subject of 


insanity. 
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On Obscure Diseases of the\Brain and Disorders of the Mind ; 
their Incijient Symptoms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, 
and Prophylaxis. By Forsrs Winstow, M. D., D.C. L., Ox- 
on, &e., &c. London: John Churchill. 1860. 


Ir is a most striking fact, and one not easy of explanation, that, as 
compared with other divisions of medical science, the field of cere- 
bro-menta] disorders has not received that general and thorough in- 
vestigation which its importance demands. If this has been sup- 
posed to justify the publication of any however insignificant contri- 
bution to the knowledge of mental disease, how much the more shall 
we welcome the appearance of a treatise like the present. Ranking 
among the first medical philosophers of the age, a scholar of extensive 
reseaich and original investigation, famous as a lecturer and writer 
upon mental and legal medicine, and of large experience in the treat- 
ment of cerebral disorders, it is indeed fit that Dr. Winslow should 
seek, as an author, to give a permanent form to the various accumu- 


lations of an extended career. We can, at least partially, compre- 


hend the peculiar difficulties of such an undertaking, in the depart- 


ment which we are considering. Here credible experience has not 
yet taken shape in the form of accepted theories, and it needs con- 
stantly to be invoked and presented anew. Pertinent and reliable 
facts have still to be sifted from the crude mass of general statements, 
and no real progress can be made except under the combined light 
of all that the history of mental medicine will aflord. Thus it does 
not surprise us that before the main results of such a task are present- 
ed, a volume should be devoted to the setting forth of the various 
sources, in logic or in fact, of the principles and practical deductions 
afterward to be given. Through such an antepast the student will 
be better prepared to assimilate the rich provision which is to follow. 
He will in this way approach the abstruse questions of psychology 
with whatever can be communicated of the author's wealth of learn- 
ing and experience. 
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Considerations like these, we may suppose, have determined the 
preparation of the present volume. It is in fact an introduction to 
two elaborate works, dividing between them the entire field of cere- 
bro-raental disorder, which are soon to be published. One of these 
will treat of “ Organie Affections of the Brain ;” the other of “ Dis- 
orders of the Intelligence, Cerebro-Psychical in their nature.” ~ This 
explanation is of course a suflicient apology otiered for ‘“ the some- 
what cursory manner” in which the more practical bearings of the 
subject are presented. It will also serve to excuse a diflusive style, 
and an irregular method. 

The reader is first invited to consider the various “ morbid phe- 
nomena of intelligence,’ as they are displayed in the incipient, and in 
the several succeeding stages of mental disease. At the outset of 
this examination some speculations concerning the nature and limita- 
tion of insanity are indulged in, but there is no attempt to answer 
the questions raised. The object is chiefly to illustrate this branch 
of the subject by the detail and analysis of typical cases. That any 
satisfactory final result can be obtained by this method is not to be 
expected, but, under proper conditions, no doubt the symptomatology 
of insanity may be studied with much advantage. These conditions, 
however, from the very nature of the disorder, it is not easy to secure. 
Fragments of cases leaving out altogether im portant classes of facts, 
and wonderful histories in the form of autobiography or romance, are 
indeed freely communicated ; but no large number of representative 
cases, which shall be at once complete and reliable, can be collected 
without the greatest difficulty. The success with which this task 
has been performed in the present volume must, we think, be consid- 
ered creditable, even to the extensive literary research and acute crit- 
ical knowledge of Dr. Winslow. At least three-fourths of the book 
are made up of these histories, drawn from the most various sources, 
yet carefully chosen to illustrate every form and symptom of mental 
disorder. Many of these, of course, are not new to the specialist, but 


they are not the less valuable in their place. Some are more lengthy 


than might be desired, for their purpose. In a few certain particulars, 


naturally inferred from the general facts of the case, have been incor- 
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their Incinent Symptoms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, 
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Ir is a most striking fact, and one not easy of explanation, that, as 
compared with other divisions of medical science, the field of cere- 
bro-mental disorders has not received that general and thorough in- 
vestigation which its importance demands. If this has been sup- 
posed to justify the publication of any however insignificant contri- 
bution to the knowledge of mental disease, how much the more shall 
we welcome the appearance of a treatise like the present. Ranking 
among the first medical philosophers of the age, a scholar of extensive 
research and original investigation, famous as a lecturer and writer 
upon mental and legal medicine, and of large experience in the treat- 
ment of cerebral disorders, it is indeed fit that Dr. Winslow should 
seek, as an author, to give a permanent form to the various accumu- 
lations of an extended career. We can, at least partially, compre- 
hend the peculiar difficulties of such an undertaking, in the depart- 
ment which we are considering. Here credible experience has not 
yet taken shape in the form of accepted theories, and it needs con- 
stantly to be invoked and presented anew. Pertinent and reliable 
facts have still to be sifted from the crude mass of general statements, 
and no real progress can be made except under the combined light 
of all that the history of mental medicine will afford. Thus it does 
not surprise us that before the main results of such a task are present- 
ed, a volume should be devoted to the setting forth of the various 
sources, in logic or in fact, of the principles and practical deductions 
afterward to be given. Through such an antepast the student will 
be better prepared to assimilate the rich provision which is to follow. 
He wall in this way approach the abstruse questions of psychology 


with whatever can be communicated of the author's wealth of learn- 
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Considerations like these, we may suppose, have determined the 


preparation of the present volume. It is in fact an introduction to 


two elaborate works, dividing between them the entire field of cere- 
bro-mental disorder, which are soon to be published. One of these 
will treat of “ Organic Aflections of the Brain ;” the other of “ Dis- 
orders of the Intelligence, Cerebro-Psychical in their nature.” ~ This 
explanation is of course a suflicient apology offered for ‘ the some- 
what cursory manner” in which the more practical bearings of the 
subject are presented. It will also serve to excuse a diilusive style, 
and an irregular method. 

The reader is first invited to consider the various “ morbid phe- 
nomena of intelligence,” as they are displayed in the incipient, and in 

» several sueceeding stages of mental disease. At the outset of 
this examination some speculations concerning the nature and limita- 
tion of insanity are indulged in, but there is no attempt to answer 
the questions raised. The object is chiefly to illustrate this branch 
of the subject by the detail and analysis of typical cases. That any 
satistactory final result can be obtained by this method is not to be 
expected, but, under proper conditions, no doubt the symptomatology 
of insanity may be studied with much advantage. These conditions, 
however, from the very nature of the disorder, it is not easy to secure. 
Fragments of cases leaving out altogether important classes of facts, 
and wonderful histories in the form of autobiography or romance, are 
indeed freely communicated ; but no large number of representative 
cases, Which shall be at once complete and reliable, can be collected 
without the greatest difliculty. The success with which this task 
has been performed in the present volume must, we think, be consid- 
ered creditable, even to the extensive literary research and acute crit- 
ical knowledge of Dr. Winslow. At least three-fourths of the book 
are made up of these histories, drawn from the most various sources, 
yet carefully chosen to illustrate every form and symptom of mental 
disorder. Many of these, of course, are not new to the specialist, but 
they are not the less valuable in their place. Some are more lengthy 
than might be desired, for their purpose. In a few certain particulars, 
naturally inferred from the general facts of the case, have been incor- 
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rectly stated. An instance of this is found in a specimen of verse, quo- 
ted in a foot-note* to exhibit a power of elevated and sustained thought 
in the mind of one “confined in the State Asylum, Utica, U. 8. A.;” 
and which is considered “interesting as proceeding from the pen of a 
man in an unquestionable state of mental derangement.” The case 
was that of a thoroughly depraved drunkard, who had never been 
insane, and the lines, idly and carelessly composed, are quite unwor- 
thy of the really gifted and cultivated mind of the writer. 

After exhibiting the premonitory syrnptoms of insanity, the mental 
condition during the attack, and, finally, the stage of convales- 
cence, by the histories and autobiographies of patients, the subject is 
again presented from a diflerent point of view. The stages of con- 
sciousness, of exaltation, of depression, of aberration, and of mental 
impairment, are separately considered, and illustrated by numerous 
cases. 

Dr. Winslow takes every proper occasion here, as elsewhere in his 
writings, to rebuke that unrestricted use of the term insanity, which 
would make it cover almost every manifestation of a vicious na- 
ture. His labors have been so eminent and so successful in legal 
medicine, that we shall best serve our readers by quoting at length 
upon this point :— 

“Inthe ordinary practice of medicine we occasionally meet with 
cases of bodily disease which are at variance with past experience 
and a priori notions, set at defiance preconceived views of morbid 
physical phenomena, resist every attempt to embody them within 
the nosological chart, and repudiate all reduction to any of the ac- 
knowledged orthodox, pathological standards or tests. These aflee- 
tions are anomalous or pseudo in their character, are with difficulty 
defined, not easily diagnosed, occasionally altogether eseape observa- 
tion, and often resist, too successfully, the operation of the best-di- 
rected remedial measures. 

“If, among the diseases more particularly implicating the ordinary 
organic functions, we witness these pseudo or eccentric deviations 
from the recognized pathological character, @ fortiori, are we not 
justified in anticipating that in the subtle, complicated, varied, and 
often obscure afiections of the cerebral structure, deranging the ope- 
rations of thought, we should have brought within the sphere of our 


* See page 31. 
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observation extraordinary, anomalous, and eccentric deviations from 
certain predetermined, morbid, cerebral, and psychical conditions ? 

“] presume it to be a generally admitted axiom that the mind 
may be disordered without being ¢zsane, using this phrase in its 
strictly legal acceptation. These conditions of morbid intellect may 
be considered by some as only degrees of irsanity ; but 1 would 
suggest that this term be restricted to those mental disorders, accom- 
panied with positive loss of control, clearly justifying the exercise of 
moral restraint, and to those morbid conditions of the intellect which 
sanction an appeal to the protective influence of the law. In other 
words, | would confine my remarks to those cases in which the mind 
may be said to be pathologically disordered, but not invariably 
legally insane. 

“Have we in practice sufficiently appreciated this distinction ? 
Fearful of committing ourselves to an opinion that might authorize 
an interference with the free agency of the patient, and justify the 
use of legal restraint, there has existed an indisposition to admit the 
presence of positive mental disorder, even in cases where it has been 
obviously and painfully apparent. This excessive caution—origi- 
nating in motives that do honor to human nature—has often, I fear, 
been productive of serious, fatal, and irremediable mischief. 

“The subject under consideration is one, I readily admit, of ex- 
treme delicacy, but, nevertheless, of incalculable importance to all 
sections of the community. It is, I admit, beset with difficulties 
and surrounded by dangers. In the hands of the inexperienced, the 
ignorant, indiscreet, and the wilfully designing, the facts that I have 
to record, and principles which | am about to enunciate, might be 
productive of much mischief; but, | ask, ought any apprehensions of 
this nature to deter the philosopher from entering upon so important 
an inquiry ? 

“ The subject of latent and unrecognized morbid mind is yet in its 
infaney. It may be said to occupy, at present, untrodden and al- 
most untouched ground. What a vast field is here presented to the 
truth-seeking observer, who, to a practical knowledge of human 
nature, adds an acquaintance with the higher departments of mental 
and moral philosophy, as well as of cerebral pathology. How much 
of the bitterness, misery, and wretchedness so often witnessed in the 
bosom of families arises from concealed and undetected mental 
alienation! How often do we witness ruin, beggary, disgrace, and 
death result from such unrecognized morbid mental conditions! It 
is the canker worm gnawing at the vitals, and undermining the hap- 
piness of many a domestic hearth. Can nothing be done to arrest 
the fearful progress of this moral avalanche, or arrest the course of 
the rapid current that is hurling so many to ruin and destruction ? 

This type of morbid mental disorder exists toa frightful extent in 
real life. It is unhappily on the increase, and it therefore behoves 
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the members of the medical profession, as guardians of the public 
health, as philosophers engaged in the loftiest and most ennobling of 
human inquiries, as practical physicians called upon to unravel the 
mysterious and complicated phenomena of disease, and administer 
relief to human sutlering, fearlessly to grapple with an evil which is 
sapping the happiness of farnilies, and to exert their utmost ability 
to disseminate sound principles of pathology and therapeutics upon a 
matter so intimately associated and so closely interwoven with the 
mental and social well-being of the hurman race. 

“These unrecognized morbid conditions most frequently implicate 
the affections, propensities, appetites, and moral sense. In many 
instances it is difficult to distinguish between normal or healthy men- 
tal irregularities of thought, passion, appetite, and those deviations 
from natural conditions of the itellect, both in its intellectual and 
moral manifestations, clearly bringing those so affected within the 
legitimate domain of pathology. Are there any unfailing diagnostic 
syinptoms by means of which we may detect these pseudo-torms of 
mental disorder with sufficient exactness, precision, and distinctness 
to justify the conclusion that they result from diseased cerebral con- 
ditions? This question it will be my duty to consider. The phases 
of mind of which I speak are necessarily obscure, and, unlike the 
ordinary cases of mental aberration of every-day occurrence, they 
frequently manifest themselves in either an exalted, depressed, or 
vitiated state of the moral faculties. The disorder frequently assumes 
the character of a mere exaggeration of some single predominant 
passion, appetite, or emotion, aud so often resembles, in its promune ut 
features, the natural and healthy actions of thought, either in excess 
of development or irregular in its operations, that the practised eye of 
the experienced physician can alone safely pronounce the state to be 
an abnormal one. Ido not refer to ordinary instances of eecentri- 
city, to idiosynerasies of thought and feeling, or to cases in which the 
mind appears to be absorbed by some one idea, which exercises an 
influence over the conduct and thoughts quite disproportionate to its 
intrinsic value. Neither do | advert to examples of natural irm- 
tability, violence, or passion, coarseness and brutality, vicious inclina- 
tions, criminal propensities, excessive caprice, or extravagance of con- 
duct, for these conditions of mind may, alas! be the natural and 
healthy operations of the intellect. These strange phases of the un- 
derstanding, /i:zarrertes of character, vagaries of the intellect, singu- 
larities, irregularities, and oddities of conduct, common to so many 
who mix in every day life, and pass current in society as healthy- 
minded persons, present to the moralist and philosophical psycholo- 
gist mauy pots for grave contemplation and often suspicion. Such 
natural and normal, although eccentric states of the intellect, do not, 
however, legitimately come within the province of the physicran 
unless they can be clearly demonstrated to be morbid results, and 
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positive and clearly established deviations from cerebral or mental 


lu alth. 

“ These forms of unrecognized mental disorder are not always ac- 
companied by any we ‘Il-marked disturbance of the bodily health de- 
manding medical attention, or any obvious departure from a normal 
state of thought and conduct such as to justify legal interference ; 
neither do these afleetions always incapacitate the party from engag- 
ing in the ordinary business of life. There may be no appreciable 
morbid alienation of affection. The wit continues to dazzle, and the 
repartee has lost none of its brillianey. The fancy retains its play- 
fulness, the memory its power, the conversation its perfect coherence 
and rationality. The atilicted person mixes as usual in society, sits 
at the head of his own table, entertains his guests, goes to the stock- 
exchange, the counting house or bank, and engages actively in his 
professional duties, without exhibiting evidence, very conclusive to 
others, of his actual morbid mental condition. The change may 
have progressed insidiously and stealthily, having slowly and almost 
iuperceptibly induced important molecular modifications in the deli- 
eate vesicular neurine of the brain, ultimately resulting in some ab- 
erration of the ideas, alteration of the allections, or perversion of the 
propeusities and instincts. 

The party may be an unrecognized monomaniac, and, acting un- 
der the despotic influence of one predorninant morbid idea, be bring- 
ing destruction upon his home and family. His feelings may be per- 
verted, and affections alienated, thus engendering much concealed 
misery within the sacred circles of domestic life. His conduct may 
be brutal to those who have the strongest claims upon his love, kind- 
ness, and forbearance, and yet his mental malady be undetected. 
He may recklessly, and in opposition to the best counsels and most 
pathetic appeals, squander a fortune, which has been accumulated 
after many years of active industry and anxious toil. He may be- 
come vicious and brutal, a tyrant, a criminal, a drunkard, a suicide, 
and a spendthrift, as the result of an undoubtedly morbid state of the 
brain aud mind, and yet pass unobserved through life as a sane, ra- 
tional and healthy man. 

“ We witness in actual practice all the delicate shades and grada- 
tions of such unrecognized and neglected mental alienation. It often 
oecurs that whilst those so affected are able to perform, with praise- 
worthy propriety, scrupulous probity, and singular exactness, most of 
the important duties of life, they manifest extraordinary and unrea- 
sonable antipathies, dislikes, and suspicions against their dearest rela- 
tious and kindest friends. So cleverly and successfully is this mask 
of sanity and mental health sometimes worn; so eflectually is all 
suspicion disarmed, that mental disorder of a dangerous character 
has been known for years to progress without exciting the slightest 
ution of its presence, until some sad and terrible catastrophe has 
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painfully awakened attention to its existence. Persons suffering from 
latent insanity often affect singul: urity of dress, gait, conversation, and 
phraseology. The most trifling circumstances stimulate their ex- 
eitability. They are martyrs to ungovernable paroxysms of passion, 
are inflamed to a state of demoniacal furor by insignificant causes, 
and occasionally lose all sense of delicacy of feeling and sentiment, 
refinement of manners and conversation. Such manifestations of 
undetected mental disorder are often seen associated with intellec- 
tual and moral qualities of the highest order. Neither rank nor 
station is free from these sad mental infirmities. Occasionally the 
malady shows itself in an overbearing disposition. Persons so un- 
happily disordered, browbeat and bully those over whom they have 
the power of exercising a little short- lived authority, and, forgetting 
what is due to station, intelligence, reputation, and character, be- 
come within their circumscribed sphere petty tyrants, aping the 
manners of Eastern despots. They are impulsive in their thoughts, 
often obstinately, unreasonably, and pertinaciously riveted to the most 
absurd and outrageous opinions, dogmatic in conversation, and |itigi- 
ous, exhibiting a controversial spirit, and opposing every endeavor 
made to bring them within the domain of common sense and cor- 
rect principles of ratiocination. All delicacy and decency of thought 
are occasionally banished from the mind, so etle etually does the 
spiritual principle i in these attacks succumb to the animal instincts 
and passions. 

“The naturally gentle, truthful, retiring, and self-denying, become 
quarrelsome, cunning, and selfish—the ditlident bold—the modest ob- 
scene. We frequently observe these psewdo-maniacal conditions giv- 
ing undue prominence to a particular faculty, or seizing hold of one 
passion or appetite. Occasionally it manifests itself in a want of 
veracity, or in a disposition to exaggerate, and tell absurd and mo- 
tiveless lies. It may show itself in a disordered volition, in morbid 
imitation, in an inordinate vaulting ambition, an absorbing lust of 
praise, an insane craving for notonety. The disorder occasionally 
manifests itself in a depressed, exalted, or vitiated state of the repro- 
ductive function; in morbid views of Christianity, and is often con- 
nected with a profound anesthesia of the moral sense. Many of 
these sad afflictions are symptomatic of unobserved, and, consequently 
neglected cerebral conditions, either originating in the brain itself, or 
produced by sympathy with morbid affections existing in other tis- 
sues in close organic relationship with the great nervous centre. 

“The majority of these cases will generably be found associated 
with a constitutional predisposition to insanity and cerebral disease. 
These morbid conditions are occasionally the sequelw of febrile at- 
tacks, more or less implicating the functions of the brain and 
nervous system ; they also often succeed injuries of the head inflicted 
in early childhood. Modifications of the malady are unhappily seen 
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allied with genius. The biographies of Cowper, Burns, Byron, John- 
son, Pope, and Haydon, establish, that the best, exalted, and most 
highly gifted conditions of mind do not escape unscathed. In early 
childhood, this form of mental disturbance may, in many cases, be 
detected. To its existence may often be traced the motiveless crimes 
of the young, as well as much of the unnatural caprice, dullness, stu- 
pidity aud wickedness often witnessed in early life at our great schools, 
and national institutions.” 


The wealth of information in regard to lesions of the intellect pre- 
sented in this part, our limits oblige us to pass by with the merest 
reference. It is the most original and interesting portion of the book, 
and from it we may infer the value of the more methodical treatise 
to which it is the introduction. 

The division comprising the morbid phenomena of motion, sensa- 
tion, and the special senses, is full of interest, but contains, perhaps, 
less new matter than that which precedes. It, however, considers crit- 
ically the latest investigations in cerebral pathology, and is a useful 
resume of the subject. 

Dr. W. gives great importance to the relations of sleep®and insani- 


ty. From this part we take the following :— 


“ There is no symptom, when viewed in relation to the health of 
the brain and mind, that requires more careful and unremitting at- 
tention than that of insomnia, or wakefulness. It is one of the 
most constant concomitants of some types of incipient brain disease, 
aud in many cases @ certain forerunner of insanity ! 

“It is an admitted axiom im medicine, that the brain cannot be in 
a healthy condition whilst a state of sleeplessness exists. Sound, 
coutinuous, unbroken, regular, and uninterrupted sleep are essential 
to the preservation of the mental and bodily health. Any interfe- 
reuce with this important function or state of cerebral rest, seriously 
damages the health of both body and mind. 

“ We cannot too zealously guard against, or too anxiously watch 
for, the first approaches of this characteristic symptom of incipient 
brain and mental disorder. Persons predisposed to attacks of cere- 
bral disease and morbid affections of the mind, ought never to _per- 
mit a condition of sleeplessness, or even a state of disturbed and bro- 
ken rest, to continue for many consecutive nights, without seriously 
considering their state of bodily, cerebral, and mental health. 

‘In the premonitory stage of some forms of acute insanity, and 
particularly of delirium tremens, the patient is in a constant state of 
sleeplessness by night and restlessness by day. His repose, at first, 
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is broken and disturbed. He slumbers lightly, and has only snatch- 
es of sleep. If asleep, the slightest noise or rutile of the bed-clothes, 
awakens hin ; and when aroused he looks like a person whose eyes 
had never been closed in sleep! This is a characteristic and sig- 
nificant symptom of the czsomnia of incipient insanity. 

‘In conditions of healthy sleep the vital energy or nerve force is 
supposed to be reproduced, evolved, or regenerated in the vesicular 
neurine, and the individual commences his morning’s work, whether 
it be of a mental or muscular character, with a renewed supply of 
the powers of life or nervous energy, sutlicient to carry him success- 
fully through the day’s regular and appointed duties; but the partial 
and unhealthy suatches of repose obtaimed in certain states of brain 
disorder do not appear to refresh or invigorate the system. In this 
condition of cerebral activity, irritability, or disease, the grey matter 
of the brain is incapable of eliminating normal conditions of nerve or 
vital force. 

“A state of wakefulness is frequently consequent upon an unduly 
worked and agitated brain, and is often exhibited by persons of a 
nervous and excitable temperament, who have been subject to great 
anxiety, or whose intellects have been overwrought and unduly 
strained. When addressing himself to the importance of anticipating 
the first dawnings of the cerebral diseases of children, as well as 
those of adult age, Dr. Graves observes, ‘You will find in patients 
who are about to have cerebral symptoms a degree of restless anxie- 
ty, and a higher degree of energy, than accords with their condition. 
They either do not sleep at all, or their sleep is broken by startings 
and incoherent expressions. When a person is spoken to in this 
state, he answers in a perfectly rational manner; he will declare 
that he has little or no headache ; and were the physician to be led 
away by a hasty review of his symptoms, would be very likely to 
overlook the state of the brain. Ii a close inquiry be made, it will 
be found, that the patient scarcely ever sleeps, or even dozes—that 
he is irritable, excitable, frequently incoherent, and muttering to him- 
self. Under such circumstances, although there is no remarkable 
heat of scalp, suffusion of the eye, or headache, the medical attend- 
ant must suspect the supervention of cerebral symptoms, particularly 
about the ninth or tenth day of the fever (tor it is generally about 
this period that cerebral symptoms begin to mauttest themselves), 
and whenever these premonitory indications are observed, the physi- 
cian should not hesitate to take proper measures to anticipate the 
evil. In other cases, the encephalic symptoms are ushered in by 
drowsiness. The patient seems otherwise well, but he sleeps too 
much. About the ninth or tenth day he begins to rave, and exhib- 
its undoubted proofs of congestion and excitement of the brain. To 
be put on our guard is to be armed in such cases. * 


* “Clinical Medicine,” by Dr. Graves. 
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“In some forms of cerebral irritation and capillary congestion the 
patient feels an intense and overpowering desire to sleep. He expe- 
riences a heavy and drowsy sensation, but is unable to close his 
eyes in slumber for many minutes. He often continues for hours 
in this state of semi-sleeplessuess or morbid drowsiness, without actu- 
ally sleeping or feeling at all refreshed. This condition of the braim, 
if permitted to continue for any lengthened period, is productive of 
much, and often fatal, mental and bodily mischief. 

‘Cases of what may be termed idiopathic sleeplessness occasion- 
ally occur, in which the intellect is not (for a period), in the slight- 
est degree disordered. Persons have been known to remain in this 
state of msormmnia for several weeks, ever closing thetr eyes for five 
continuous minutes tn sleep ‘ In one female patient the state of 
sleeplessness arose from a severe shock which she had received, con- 
sequeut upon finding her husband, in the middle of the mght, dead 
by her side, he having retired to bed apparently in excellent health. 
lu these cases, the patients are seldom heard to complain of the want 
of sleep ; they appear to experience none of the usual sensations of 
bodily and mental fatigue, physical uneasiness, and discomfort, which 
follow ordinary states of partial and incomplete repose. 

* Persons actively engaged in literary pursuits, and whose occupa- 
tions absorb a large amount of nervous energy and energetic thought, 
are subject to conditions of insomnia. It is said that Paganini rarely 
slept, so entirely was his mind occupied, night and day, in his intense 
passion for music. Boerhaave is recorded not to have closed his eyes 
in sleep for a period of s¢x weeks, in consequence of his brain being 
overwrought by intense thought on a profound subject of study.* 

“ The insane are capable of sustaiming, with apparent impunity 
and inditlerence, Jong-continued conditions of sleeplessness. The case 
is publishedlof a deranged person who was not known to close his 
eyes in sleep for the period of ¢ivee months! He was in the habit 
ot walking long distances, greatly excited during the day, and at 


*< The question, how long a person can exist without sleep, is one oftener 

ed than answered, and the difficulties of answering the question by experi- 

t would seem to leave it forever unsolved. A Chinese merchant had been 

icted of murdering his wile, and was sentenced to die by being deprived 

ep. This painful mode of death was carried into execution under the 

Wihyg circumstances —The condemned was placed in prison under the 

f three of the police guard, who relieved each other every alternate hour, 

i who prevented the prisoner from falling asleep night orday. He thus 

ed nineteen days without enjoying any sleep. At the commencement of the 

th day his sufferings were so intense that he implored the authorities to 

t him the blessed opportunity of being strangulated, guillotined, burned to 

drowned, garroted, shot, quartered, blown up with gunpowder, or put 

leath in any conceivable way which their humanity or ferocity could invent. 

This will give a slight idea of the horrors of death from want of sleep.” —Senu- 
Montily Medical News. Louisville, 1859. 
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night he never ceased talking to imaginary persons. No form or 
dose of opium had any eflect upon him. Dr. Wigan had a patient 
under his care who did not sleep for fifteen days. He was in the 
habit of getting up in the night, and tiring three horses with gallop- 
ing, in the vain hope that excessive muscular fatigue might induce a 
disposition to sleep ! 

“The pathological state of the brain may account for the condition 
of sleeplessness so often seen associated with insanity, but in many 
cases the insomnia connected with mental derangement arises from 
a complete absorption, abstraction, concentration of the thoughts and 
pre-occupation of the mind, in some terrible and fearful form of illu- 
sion, or fnghtful type of hallucination, that has firmly seized upon the 
morbid imagination. 

“The snatches of transient repose which those so unhappily afilict- 
ed are able to obtain, 

‘ Are not sleep, 
dut a continuance of enduring thought.’ ” 


The closing chapter of the book, ‘ On the General Principles of 
Cerebral Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and Prophylaxis,” is one 
of much interest and practical value. It claims to be only a curso- 
ry view of the subjects referred to, but is more than an earnest of 
the learned and exhaustive treatment which will be given them in 
the volumes which are to follow. After a brief outline of the present 
state of cerebro-mental pathology, its dithculties and its importance, 
the general principles of the diagnosis of insanity are referred to as 
follows :— 


“By what general principles is the physician to be guided when 
attempting accurately to diagnose between mental aberration and 
those abnormal states of thought, and erratic flights of fancy, which 
so closely resemble, in many of their modes of manifestation, aliena- 
tion of reason? Is mental pathology a certain and exact science, 
and are its data so clearly established, and the conclusions deduced 
therefrom so accurately defined, as to enable the psychological phy- 
sician to speak with authority and confidence of the actual presence 
of aberration in every case of suspected or alleged deviation from a 
healthy standard of intellect ? 

“Is it possible clearly to diseriminate eccentricity, vice, and crime 
from insanity, or to fully appreciate the precise position of the frontier 
that marks the boundary betweeu extraordinary departures from or- 
dinary modes of thought and conduct (consistent with sanity and res- 
ponsibility of mind), and those deviations from states of thinking and 
action utterly irreconcilable with the hypothesis of mental soundness ? 
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“ When does violent and ungovernable passion become symptom- 
atic of psychical disorder, and what extent of brutality, prodigality, 
cruelty, parsimony, revenge, and jealousy is compatible with intellec- 
tual sanity? When does an idea which has acquired an influence 
over the imagination, obviously incommensurate with its value, cease 
to be healthy in its character, and become a monomaniacal concep- 
tion? 

“ Admitting the difficulties that undoubtedly surround a solution 
of these subtle questions, I am, nevertheless, of opinion, that the care- 
fully and cautiously observant, and practically educated physician 
will encounter no dond fide impediment in his attempt to diagnose 
between actual disorder of the mind (insanity) and other states of in- 
tellect, emotion, and conduct, generally supposed to be allied to, or 
confounded with it. The boundary line separating morbid from 
analogous states of thought, is no doubt occasionally obscure, faint, 
and shadowy, and cases occur which puzzle and confound the most 
sagacious and experienced psychologists. 

“ | have elsewhere spoken of the impossibility of defining insanity, 
and pointed out briefly not only the rules that should guide the physi- 
cian when called upon to investigate a subtle and complex case of mor- 
bid thought, but the serious error that would be committed if he, whilst 
making an analysis of such types of alleged mental unsoundness, were 
to restrict himself to a consideration of the then manifested state of 
intellect, utterly disregarding the normal psychical development and 
ordinary modes of thinking and action generally characteristic of the 
person whose sanity of mind and conduct is under his consideration. 

“ As a general rule, derangement of mind, whether it consists in a 
vitiation of the mental, emotional, or moral psychical element, or ex- 
hibit itself in actions different from those generally considered to be 
the eflect of a sane, well-governed, and nghtly-balanced understand- 
ing, ordinarily manifests itself by a marked deviation from natural 
states of thought, and normal modes of conduct. I have entered at 
length into an analysis of this subject in a former part of this work, 
and to the remarks there made I| reter the reader. 

“There are three aflections of the cerebro-spinal system with 
which insanity is liable to be confounded: viz., 1. A state of de- 
pression, or hyperssthesia of the nervous functions, generally desig- 
nated nervous disorder ; 2. Delirium tremens; 3. Ordinary attacks 
of congestion of the brain, meningitis, acute and chronic encephalitis. 

“It has been propounded as an axiom by a well-known English 
psychological authority, that all disorders of the nervous system are 
but degrees of insanity. If such a dictum were to be universally 
admitted and generally acted upon, how mischievous and sad would 
be the consequences! There is a vast amount of nervous derange- 
ment, of a very formidable and distressing character, which has no 
pathological connexion with, or psychical relation to, mental derange- 
ment. 
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“T have detailed in the chapter on the Morbid Phenomena of 
Conscious Insanity, several illustrations of this type of incipient alien- 
ation of thought. But this state of unhealthy apprehension of the 
approach of insanity very often exists as a nervous disorder without 
being complicated with, or passing into a phase of, mental derange- 
ment. I have seen many remarkable examples of the kind in con- 
nexion with various forms of acute hysteria. 

“ There are other aflections of the nervous system that resemble in 
many of their features mental alienation. In such cases there is of- 
ten great emotional exaltation, perversion of the imstinets, confusion 
of thought, exaggeration closely bordering on aberration of ideas, as 
well as great eccentricities of conduct. Such symptoms may exist 
independently of insanity, as a gistinct type of nervous disorder. It 
is only when the mind exhibits signs of positive alienation, manifest- 
ed by the presence of delusion associated with a paralysis of the con- 
trolling power (the will), that we can satistactorily affirm that insan- 
ity, in the right acceptation of the term, has clearly and unmistake- 
ably exhibited itself. Ido not athrm that a delusive impression is 
always appreciable in incipient or even in the more advanced forms 
of mental derangement, for there are many phases of alienation of 
mind often leading to the most fatal results where no apparently 
fixed false perception can be detected. 

“ The experienced physician is not likely to confound delirium tre- 
mens, clearly the consequences of an excessive indulgence in, or the 
elleet of a sudden abstraction of stimulants from the brain, with in- 
sanity. The acute accession of the delirium; remarkable insomnia 
which precedes its development, and continues through its course ; 
peculiar muscular tremor ; anxiety and distress of mind so character- 
istically marked in the physiognomy ; the fussy and busy nature of 
the delirium ; fumbling of the bed-clothes; extreme loquacity of the 
patient ; peculiar sensorial illusions; suffused face ; injected con- 
junctive ; soft and feeble pulse ; moist and creamy tongue ; wild 
look of suspicion, terror, and alarm; clammy state of the skin, ac- 
companied by a peculiar cutaneous exhalation similar to that ob- 
served in rheumatism; great agitation of manner, and unceasing 
restlessness, are all specific and peculiar diagnostic features of this 
type of cerebro-mental disorder, clearly distinguishing it from insanity. 

“ In considering the subject of cerebral congestion, it will be ne- 
cessary to diagnose between active determination to, and arterial 
congestion of the brain, as well as to distinguish the latter condition 
from one of venous plethora. The ordinary symptoms of active deter- 
mination are cephalagia of an acute type, a feeling of tension, weight, 
or heaviness in the head, severe vertigo, aggravated whenever the 
patient stoops, suffusion of the face, mjected conjunctive, distressing 
noises in the ears, sensorial hyperwesthesia, activity of the arterial cir- 
culation, recognized by undue action of the temporal and radial arter- 
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ies, depression of spirits, apprehensions of an approaching calamity, 
optical illusions, increased temperature of the scalp, wakefulness, or 
disturbed sleep, accompanied with frightful dreams, sudden muscular 
twitchings and spasmodic startings. 

“ It is difficult to define when the preceding cerebral state of ac- 
tive determination passes into a condition of congestion. In the for- 
mer aflection there exists marked hyperwsthesia of the ordinary fune- 
tions of the cerebrum, whereas in the state of hyperwmia the symp- 
toms indicate an opposite condition of the brain. This depression of 
the cerebral functions is marked by a sensation of dull, heavy weight 
in the head, seldom amounting to acute cephalalgia. The patient 
complains of vertigo and obtuseness of hearing. In many cases there 
is partial amaurosis. The intellectual faculties are in an inactive 
state. The memory is impaired, thoughts confused, and all the 
great functions of life are in a state of severe vital depression. 

“ The insidious, slow, and progressive advance of insanity, exhibit- 
ing itself in the majority of cases, by great singularity of conduct, 
delusive ideas, and clear deviations from normal modes of thinking 
and acting, as well as by an absence of the acute cerebral symptoms 
(except in cases of mania) that mark the condition of active determi- 
nation and hypermmia, will assist the practitioner in arriving at an 
aceurate diagnosis. Again, insanity is easily distinguished from the 
acute symptoms of meningitis and cerebritis. These inflammatory 
affections are accompanied by severe cephalalgia, occasionally fugi- 
tive in its character, sense of weight and fulness in the head, flush- 
ing of the face, heat of the scalp, lethargy, attacks of vertigo, exalta- 
tion of the sense of hearing, seeing, and smelling, optical illusions, 
tinnitus aurium, injected conjunctive, full and laborious pulse, sud- 
den startings during heavy sleep, as if the patient were alarmed by 
a frightful dream, bowels obstinately constipated, pupils contracted, 
skin dry and parched, and the mental condition alternating between 
delirious excitement and depression. With the preceding symptoms 
there will occasionally be great irritability of the stomach, sometimes 
amounting to actual vomiting. Inflammation of the membranes and 
substance of the brain (aflections very difficult to distinguish from 
each other) is often complicated with delirium (different in its char- 
acter from the delusions and hallucinations of imsanity) as well as 
with convulsions.” 


Our notice must conclude with the remarks on “ Treatment and 
Prophylaxis,” which follow the portion already quoted. The nature 
of the treatise will be our excuse for having chosen, although thus 
imperfectly, to set forth its scope and purpose by quotation, instead of 
criticising its principles or method. These principles, rather sug- 
gested than assumed, and the method, which is only an order in 
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which a mass of cases is arranged, suffice, however, to form a most 
useful stand-point from which the student of mental medicine may 
enlarge his experience, or enter to the best advantage upon the diffi- 
cult investigations to which he is soon to be introduced. Dr. W. 
says :— 

“Tn all acute aflections of the brain and disorders of the mind the 


cure and life of the patient depend, 1. Upon the speedy detection of 
incipient symptoms ; 2. Upon the accuracy of the diagnosis 


formed as to the nature of the cerebral affection ; 3. Upon the im- 
mediate application of remedial treatment. 


‘| propose, in the first instance, to consider briefly the general 
principles that should guide the practitioner in the treatment of in- 
cipient insanity. 

* The treatment of the early stage of insanity requires great deli- 
cacy, discrimination, and judgment. Under these circumstances, 
where the brain is ina morbid state of irritation, and the mind strug- 
gling between sanity and insanity, the person being conscious that 
his ‘ wits’ are beginning ‘to turn,’ the medical attendant should 
proceed cautiously and discreetly in his examination. If the patient 
be led to believe, from the conduct of the physician or from anything 
which falls from him, that derangement of mind is suspected, the 
most painful and disastrous consequences in all probability will ensue. 
In the early stages of insanity the patient’s suspicions are morbidly 
excited. He hasa dread of ‘ going mad ;’ expresses a horror of such 
a calamity, and often most positively refuses to allow himself to be 
questioned on the subject of his mental health. Should the patient 
believe that he is imagined to be deranged, he will sometimes exhib- 
it great violence and excitement. 

“Ifthe practitioner proceeds judiciously in his inquiry, he may 
generally succeed in eflecting his object without inducing the patient 
in the shghtest degree to suspect the purpose of his visit. In many 
cases the physician may administer remedial agents, and succeed in 
warding off an attack of acute insanity, without conveying to the 
mind of the patient an intimation of the suspicions which exist as to 
his state of mind. Whena medical man is called in to a case of this 
description, it his duty first to direct his observations to the state of 
the general health. He will almost invariably detect either hepa- 
tic, gastric, cardiac, renal, or intestinal disorder which may be irnita- 
ting and sympathetically disordering the brain. By the timely use 
of appropriate remedies, these aflections may speedily be removed. 

“It may occasionally be necessary to relieve the over-loaded con- 
dition of the vessels of the brain. The patient often complains of se- 
vere headache, attended with an increase of temperature, for the re- 
lief of which the application of a few leeches, cold evaporating lo- 
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tions, and ice to the head may be recommended. Great caution is, 
however, necessary in the use of depleting and antiphlogistic meas- 
ures. Alas! how often have patients, who have been injudiciously 
treated by such means, sunk into incurable chronic melancholy. In 
recent attacks, occurring in young and plethoric subjects, when the 
symptoms are closely allied to inflammation of the brain, local blood- 
letting is often attended with the happiest results. 

“In considering the physical treatment of insanity, it is essentially 
necessary that we should clearly understand upon what pathological 
condition of brain the morbid state of the mind depends. 1 think it 
may be safely laid down, as a general principle, that the brain, in 
cases of mania, even of the most exalted kind, is not necessarily in 
a state of active congestion or inflammation. The character of in- 
sanity, the symptoms which usher it in, and mark its progress, all 
unequivocally establish that alienation of mind frequently arises from 
a cerebral disorder, unaccompanied with vascular activity or turges- 
cence. 

“In obscure and doubtful cases tartrate of antimony will be found 
an excellent substitute for bleeding. Violent maniacal excitement, 
accompanied by every apparent indication of a high degree of cere- 
bral congestion and inflammation, will often yield to the administra- 
tion of this drug. The physician should begin with small doses, and 
gradually increase them, until the patient is able to take two or three 
grains without exciting actual vomiting. 

“On the subject of depletion in insanity, Dr. Seymour observes— 
‘In the great majority of cases, the functions of the brain in mental 
derangement are increased in force, while the circulation is depressed, 
extremely quick and feeble, and the action of the heart gives way to 
the smallest abstraction of blood ; and yet these are often attended 
by raving delirium, great increase of muscular force, and are, in fact, 
what are are termed high cases. The consequence of such practise 
is, either the more frequent return of the high stage, or the patient 
siuks into one approaching idiocy.’ 

‘“ When bleeding is clearly inadmissible, cold applied to the head 
will be found not only to diminish vascular excitement, but to lessen 
powerlully the morbid sensitiveness of the cerebral organs. Should 
there, however, exist a tendency to active plethora and apoplexy, 
cold lotions and ice should be used with great caution, The pro- 
longed hot bath, in conjunction with the cold douche, will often be 
found most efficacious in subduing maniacal excitement. I have 
witnessed the mental perturbation of incipient insanity frequently 
yield to this potent remedy. The douche isto be used when the pa- 
tient is in the hot bath. 

* * * 

“In the treatment of incipient insanity, clearly unconnected with 

active head symptoms, there is no remedy which so effectually mas- 
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ters the disease as that of opium in one of its many formule. I am 
satisfied that a vast amount of mental derangement may be success- 
fully treated in its early stage by the continuous and persevering ad- 
ministration of sedatives. When insanity is clearly associated with 
a depressed condition of the vital powers, evidenced by a weak pulse, 
feeble action of the heart, and general anemic state of the system, 
the exhibition of the hydrochlorate, acetate, or muriate of morphia, 
comlined with iron and quinine, will, in a great majority of cases, 
be found to act like a charm in arresting the progress of the mental 
malady. 

“ In some forms of insanity, beliadonna, conium, hydrocyanic acid, 
chloroform, Indian hemp, henbane, stramonium, and hops, may be 
administered with advantage. It is obvious that no particular in- 
structions can be given for the administration of these remedial 
agents. Much must necessarily be left to the judgment of the prac- 
titioner, who should be directed in the application of sedatives by the 
peculiar circumstances of each individual cause presented for his con- 
sideration. It will be occasionally found necessary to admunister 
opium by what is termed the eundermic method, as well as by ene- 
mata. In some cases of acute maniacal excitement, 1 have found 
great benefit from the careful use of chloroform by inhalation. In 
epileptic and other forms of delinum this anwsthetic agent may be 
occasionally used with much advantage. It will often be found ben- 
eficial in cases of acute mental excitement to give, in combination, 
digitalis and opium. I have known iustances of active cerebral and 
meutal disorder to yield to this mode of treatment after other reme- 
dies have tailed.’"* 


* We have received a copy of Dr. Winslow's treatise, as republished, in an 
excellent style, by Messrs. Blanchard & Lea, Philadelphia, Pa.—[Eps.] 


SUMMARY. 


On tHe Insanity or Cruipren.—M. Brierre du Boismont has 
lately published some remarks upon this subject, in noticing the dis- 
sertation of M. le Paulmier. 

* * * * 

M. Brierre du Boismont has himself noted four cases, of children 
of six, seven, and ten years of age, in whom the symptoms of mental 
disease were manifest; and at present he has under his care a female 
child of three and a half years old, born of a paralytic father, which 
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shows the strangest caprices; at one time sad and melancholy, again 
in the most violent fits of rage, without any cause, and not to be ap- 
peased. The intelligence of the child is far beyond its years. 

The cases of insanity brought under notice by Le Paulmier cannot 
be said to belong to childhood ; his children are young people ; for of 
thirteen examples, three are fourteen, two fifteen, three sixteen, and 
five seventeen years of age. Before, however, analysing Le Paul- 
mier’s work, Brierre du Boismont turns to English, French, and 
American authors for information on the subject. In Turnham’s 
“ Observations and Statistics of Insanity” there is a table of 21,333 
cases. Under ten years, eight cases, and from ten to twenty, 1161 
cases are noted. According to Turnham, the greatest number of 
cases of insanity occurs between thirty and forty. In the United 
States, however, physicians have remarked the disposition to mental 
disease is stronger between twenty and thirty than between thirty 
and forty; and this is fairly ascribed to the earlier age at which 
young men enter the world and engage in business and politics. One 
of these beardless men of business said to his physician, “1 am con- 
vineced this kind of life which I lead will drive me mad or kill me ; 
but I must goon.” In four American asylums, which contained 
2790 patients, 33.73 per cent. were between twenty and thirty, and 
24.41 per cent. between thirty and forty years of age. 

That the kind of education which the youth in the United States 
receive has a powerful influence on the development of insanity is 
proved by Evans and Worthington, in their reports of the Pennsyl- 
vania asylums. 

Dr. Wigan gives, in his unpublished writings, an account of crimes 
committed by young people without any object. The age of the 
youthful malefactors was between sixteen and seventeen for girls, 
and between seventeen and eighteen for boys. There was this in 
common, that there had not previously existed the slightest animosity 
towards the persons against whom they perpetrated outrages. Ac- 
cording to Wigan, the greater number of these young people had epis- 
taxis, which, among the females, appeared with the regularity of 
menstruation. The crimes were generally committed after the tem- 
porary cessation of this habitual flux. 

Delasiauve and Schnepf have also furnished information on the in- 
sanity of early life. The statistics of v. Boutteville exhibit insanity 
amongst children in no insignificant proportion. The maximum is 
presented between the ages of thirty and thirty-four. From five to 
nine, 0.9 per cent.; ten to fourteen, 3.5; from fifteen to nineteen, 20 
per cent. 

Aubanel and Thorpe observed in the Bicétre, in the year 1839, 
eight cases of mania in children, and one of melancholia, from the 
age of eleven to eighteen years. Mental disease is undoubtedly more 


frequent in childhood than is generally supposed. Hereditary tend- 
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ency to disease, and il]-directed education, play an important part in 
its production. 

A writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, for August, 1848, has 
with much ability accounted for the frequency of insanity in France. 
Le Paulmier recognises three forms of mania—maniacal excitement 
(excitation maniaque), mania, and incoherent mania. In the first 
grade of mania the dissociation of ideas is not always recognisable— 
it nearly resernbles the early stage of drunkenness ; m the more ad- 
vanced degree the dissociation of ideas is remarkable ; while in the 
highest it is such, that no longer two sentences, and sometimes not 
even two parts of one sentence, are connected. 

The diagnosis of the mania of children is at times difficult ; men- 
ingitis may be confounded with it; but in general the headache, the 
dilatation of the pupils, and the nausea and repeated vomiting, afford 
means of fixing the line of demarcation. Mania with stupor (d'une 
sorte de stupeur exaltique) approaches closely certain forms of men- 
tal alienation which occur after epileptic seizures, and in which the 
excitement is associated with obtuseness and hallucinations (obtusion 
hallucinatoire). With respect to prognosis, the insanity of early life, 
according to the observations of Le Paulmier, ends in recovery ; how- 
ever, Delasiauve has made the remark, that a great susceptibility re- 
mains, a disposition to a return of the mental disease ; and accord- 
ingly, that many patients may be found in the wards appropriated to 
adults, who had formerly been successfully treated in the division as- 
signed to children. 

M. Brierre du Boismont concludes his notice of M. le Paulmier’s 
dissertation by giving the result of hisown experience. He says, that 
in a list of forty-two young people in whom the mental disease com- 
menced between fourteen and sixteen years of age, eighteen times 
was it inherited from their parents. 

In by far the greater number of cases, the disease has manifested 
itself partly under the influence of hereditary predisposition, and part- 
ly under the infiuence of puberty or menstruation. On inquiring from 
the parents the character of the children, the answer has almost al- 
ways been, that they were, without any cause, sometimes sad, and at 
other times wild and ungovernable; they could never apply them- 
selves steadily to work ; they had vo talent, or if it existed, it only 
flared up brilliantly for a moment ; they would submit themselves to 
no rules. Some were apathetic, and were not to be excited by emu- 
lation; others exhibited a volatility which could not be restrained ; 
many had been subject to spasmodic attacks. The incubative pe- 
riod was often protracted. In eighteen instances recovery took place, 
but the persons were liable to relapse ; there also remained a remark- 
able strangeness of character, and an inability to assume any fixed 

ition in life. Some afforded insecure evidence of the recovery be- 
ing permanent. The conclusion is, that though, in a certain number 
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of cases, recovery takes place, the mental alienation of children and 
young people is a most serious disease—partly from their antecedents, 
and partly on account of the imperfect development of the organs. 
Adducing the foregoing facts in opposition to Le Paulmier’s, M. Bri- 
erre du Boismont nevertheless accords to the dissertation the meed of 
his approbation, looking upon it as the production of a thinking mind, 
and as a proof that themes selected by authors themselves are more 
productive of fruit than those which are the subjects of prize essays. 
—Journal of Psychological Medicine. 


Cromnat Lunatics Encuanp.—Criminals removed from the 
bar by the finding of the jury that they are of unsound mind have 
hitherto been ordered into confinement during her Majesty's pleasure. 
Punishments were so protracted, when thus inflicted, that advocates 
have been advised to withdraw the well-grounded plea of unsound- 
ness of mind from the record in defence, because the penalty of this 
misfortune would be far more severe than that for the oflence charged. 
Again, ruffianly scoundrels, laboring under a temporary aberration at 
the time of trial, have remained sane among the insane, violeut crim- 
inals among the helplessly afflicted, requiring personal restraint and 
the severity of prison rules in an institution which is devoted to the 
treatment and consolation of those mentally diseased. These anom- 
alies have now ceased to exist. An Act has just been passed to 
amend the Act regulating the Queen’s Prison. Prisoners sent to 
Bethlehem Hospital, under the former Act, may now be removed, 
and be dealt with as if they were persons of sound mind when it is 
certitied that their reason is restored.— Leeds (Eng.) Times. 


Arporntments.—Dr. R. J. Patterson, Supt. of the Ohio State Asy- 
lum for Idiots, has been appointed Superintendent of the new State 
Hospital for the Insane, at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Dr. J.P. Clement, formerly Assistant Physician at the Vermont 
Asylum for the Insane, has been appointed Superintendent of the 


State Hospital for the Insane, at Madison, Wisconsin, in place of Dr. 


J. Edwards Lee, resigned. 
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